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PREFACE 


To give an adequate account of the history of the 
eighteenth century as illustrated in contemporary 
poetry would be a task requiring much more learn- 
ing, leisure, and space than are at my command. 
All I have attempted to do here is to notice some 
of the more important and interesting allusions in 
the verse of the period to political events and 
movements. The quotations that are given may 
serve to exemplify and enforce those statements of 
fact which must form the main theme of every 


lesson in history given to pupils of school age. 
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TuE reigns of William III. and Mary and of Anne may be said 
to have witnessed the culmination of the effort to sway public 
opinion by means of political verse. After the Licensing Act 
was dropped in 1695, newspapers became more numerous and 
more definitely the organs of party opinion; but as yet they 
were in their infancy, and could not compete in influence with 
a good stirring ballad set to a popular tune. Many of these 
ballads must have perished, but enough survive to show the 
keen interest taken by the common people in the constitutional 
struggle. Equally numerous were the political poems of more 
accomplished writers, who, either from conviction or from 
interest, lent their pens to aid one party or the other. Poets 
then depended largely on the patronage of the great; and it 
happened that the most powerful statesmen of the day were 
also genuine lovers of letters, who realised to the full the ad- 
vantage of enlisting genius on their side. As Dr. Johnson? 
says: ‘‘ There never was any reign more celebrated by the poets 
than that of William, who had very little regard for song him- 
self, but happened to employ ministers who pleased themselves 
with the praise of patronage.” Among those writers who 
accepted Government employment or assistance between 1689 
and 1714 may be mentioned Addison, Swift, Steele, Prior, Gay, 
Congreve, Tickell, Parnell, and Phillips; and the amount of 
political poetry composed may be partly judged from the fact 


1S. Johnson: Life of Yalden. 
i) 
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that between 1697 and 1704 there were published four volumes 
of Poems on Affairs of State, most of which deal with contem- 
porary events or persons. In the reign of George II. state 
patronage of literature, though it did not cease, was diverted 
into less worthy channels. Neither Walpole’ nor the King 
had any taste for letters; and instead of rallying men of genius 
to their side, they gave large sums to inferior and incapable 
writers. The result was to drive the wits into opposition; and 
the accusations of corruption which they brought against Wal- 
pole were probably embittered by their poverty and that sense 
of injury which seems inseparable from the possession of 
unrecognised genius. 

The accession of William and Mary, and the consequent 
disturbances in Scotland and Ireland, were the occasion of 
numerous songs and ballads, a great many of which may be 
found in The Jacobite Relics of Scotland, collected by James 
Hogg, and published in 1819 and 1820. Hogg, however, was 
not a very critical editor, and he admitted to this anthology 
songs of a later date than the events which they celebrated, 
among them some of his own composition. Moreover, both 
Scotch and Irish ballads of this time, being passed on by word 
of mouth and seldom written down,? were altered as the years 
went on to suit the different circumstances of the case, so that, 
though many existing songs are no doubt very old, it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain the exact date of their origin; while others 
are of so general a nature that they may have been written 
at any time before 1746. Among those that appear to be 
contemporary are two spirited ballads on Killiecrankie, and 
the well-known verses reflecting on William’s conduct to his 
father-in-law: 

“OQ what’s the rhyme to porringer ? 
Ken ye the rhyme to porringer ? 


King James the Seventh had ae dochter, 
And he gave her to an Oranger. 


* “ Bob, the poet’s foe,” as Swift calls him. Epistle to Gay, Swift’s 
works, ed. Roscoe, i. 643. 

? Allan Ramsay in his collection of Scots songs published in 1724, 
and as ae Neat Miscellany, did not include one Jacobite 
poem. wou ave been, says Hogg, as m is lif f 
bien tue tee y. gg uch as his life was worth 
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“ Ken ye how he requited him ? 
Ken ye how he requited him ? 
‘The lad has into England come 
And ta’en the crown in spite of him.” 


Of greater literary merit is the pathetic song said to be com- 
posed by a Captain Ogilvie who fought in the Battle of the 
Boyne and afterwards joined the army of Louis XIV.: 


“Tt was a’ for our rightfu’ King 
We left fair Scotland’s strand; 
It was a’ for our rightfu’ King 
We e’er saw Irish land, my dear, 
We e’er saw Irish land. 


“ Now a’ is done that man can do, 
An’ a is done in vain: 
My love an’ native land, farewell, 
For I maun cross the main, my dear, 
For I maun cross the main. 


“ He turn’d him right an’ roundabout 
Upon the Irish shore, 
And ga’e his bridle reins a shake, 
With adieu for evermore, my dear, 
With adieu for evermore.’’! 


The Battle of the Boyne was celebrated by Addison in a 
Latin, and by Swift in an English poem; but these are both 
academic productions, and the imperfect ballad rescued by 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy from oral tradition is far more vigorous. 
It was composed by an anonymous Whig author, who with 
the characteristic fanaticism of the seventeenth-century Prot- 
estant, had no doubt whatever that the Almighty viewed his 
side with especial favour: 


“ King William called his officers, saying, ‘Gentlemen, mind your 
station, 
And let your valour here be shown before this Irish nation; 
My brazen walls let no man break, and your subtle foes you'll 


scatter; ; 
Be sure you show them good English play as you go over the 
water.’ ”’ 
* * * * * 
* Hogg,.1; 26. 
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“‘ Both horse and foot they marched on, intending them to batter, 

But the brave Duke Schomberg he was shot as he cross’d over the 
water. 

When that King William did observe the brave Duke Schomberg 
falling, 

He reined his horse with a heavy heart, on the Enniskilleners 
calling. 


““* What will you do for me, brave boys? See yonder men retreat- 
ing; 
Our enemies encouraged are, and English drums are beating.’ 
He says: ‘ My boys, feel no dismay at the loss of one commander, 
For God shall be our King this day, and I’ll be General under.’ ’”? 


Although the Court poets of William III.’s reign were so 
numerous, few of them deserve to be remembered, and the 
student who looks through their work in Chalmers’ English 
Poets, though he will find plenty of fulsome ‘‘ Pindaric ” odes 
to the King and Queen, will discover hardly one that has any 
merit as literature. An exception must be made in favour of 
Prior, whose poem on the death of Mary, addressed to the 
King, is composed in sonorous quatrains: 


‘“‘ Beyond where matter moves, or place 
Receives its forms, thy virtues roll; 
From Mary’s glory angels trace 
The beauty of her partner’s soul. 


“Wise Fate which does its heaven decree 
To heroes, when they yield their breath, 
Hastens thy triumph. Half of thee 
Is deified before thy death. 


“ Alone to thy renown ’tis given 
Unbounded thro’ all worlds to go: 
While she, great saint, rejoices Heav’n, 
And thou sustains’t the orb below.’”? 


But Prior’s most successful poem was written to celebrate 
the capture of Namur in 1695. Three years before, when 
William had failed to relieve it, and it had fallen to the arms 
of Louis XIV., the French poet Boileau had addressed to his 
Sovereign an extravagant ode, in which he compared Namur 


1 Printed in Appendix to Ballad Poeiry of Iveland, 
? Prior’s poems, ed. Waller, i., pp. 40, 41. 
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to Troy and Louis to Jupiter. But now Prior had his oppor- 
tunity, and in a lively parody he burlesqued Boileau’s poem 
in parallel stanzas: 
“If Namur be compared to Troy, 
Then Britain’s boys excelled the Greeks; 
Their siege did ten long years employ: 
We've done our business in ten weeks. 
What godhead does so fast advance, 
With dreadful power these hills to gain ? 
’Tis little Will, the scourge of France, 
No godhead, but the first of men. 
His mortal arm exerts the power 
To keep ev’n Mons’s victor under: 
And that same Jupiter no more 
Shall fright the world with impious thunder.’ 

The victory was also celebrated by Congreve in a heavy 
Pindaric ode; but, in spite of the national satisfaction caused by 
William’s first definite success in the field, there was much 
popular discontent. This was due in part to the heavy taxa- 
tion necessitated by a war which Englishmen were apt to think 
had been undertaken in the interests of the King’s Continental 
obligations rather than of theirs; but a more potent cause was 
the inconvenience and restlessness arising from the corrupt 
state of the coinage. So bad was it that no one could tell 
exactly how much he was worth, and every small barter or 
purchase was the subject of dispute and discussion. The pre- 
vailing dissatisfaction was forcibly expressed in a song by 
Edward Ward, who, as we are told, “‘ kept a public-house in 
the city (but in a genteel way), and with his wit and humour 
and good liquor afforded his guests a pleasurable entertain- 
ment—especially the High Church party, which is composed 
of men of his principles.’’* The first two stanzas are as follows: 

‘** Good people, what will ye of all be bereft— 

Will you never learn wit while a penny is left ? 

You are all like the dog in the fable betrayed, 

To let go the substance, and snatch at the shade; 

With specious pretences, and foreign expenses, 
We war for religion, and waste all our chink, 

’Tis nipt and ’tis clipt, ’tis lent, and ’tis spent, 
Till ‘tis gone, ’tis gone to the Devil, I think. 


1 Prior’s poems, ed. Waller, i., p. 49. 
2 Jacob’s Poetical Register, ii. 225, 226. 
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“We pay for our new-born, we pay for our dead, 
We pay if we’re single, we pay if we’re wed; 
To show that our merciful senate don’t fail, 
They begin at the head and tax down to the tail. 
We pay through the nose by subjecting foes, 
Yet for all our expenses get nothing but blows; 
At home we are cheated, abroad we’re defeated, 
But the end on’t, the end on’t—the Lord above knows !”’* 


The grievances caused by the bad coinage disappeared after 
the restoration of the currency in 1696, and in the following 
year the war was temporarily stopped by the Treaty of Rys- 
wick. But William, who had gained some accession of popu- 
larity from the capture of Namur and the Assassination Plot, 
now came into conflict with both Parliament and people 
through his reluctance to reduce the strength of the army and 
the lavish endowment of his Dutch friends with grants either 
from the forfeited Irish lands or from the hereditary domains 
of the Crown. On both matters he was defeated; the army 
was reduced to seven thousand men, and a Bill was passed for 
the resumption of the Crown lands. The nobleman especially 
attacked was Bentinck, Earl of Portland. A satire called The 
Foreigners,” imitated from Dryden, and composed by a certain 
Thomas Tutchin, who had taken part in the Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion, told, in the form of a Biblical narrative, 
how for many generations the Israelites had sought their 
Kings from foreign lands. The first line of alien Kings, fetched 
from Hebron (Scotland), had brought nothing but disaster, 
and a new monarch was then chosen who 


“‘ Profoundly wise, and desperately bold, 
Skilful in war, successful still in fight, 
Had vanquished hosts, and armies put to flight. 
And when the storms of war and battles cease, 
Knew well to steer the ship of state in peace.’ 


He was received with acclamations, but, alas! he brought 
with him a foreign brood, nourished in a country 


? Wilkins: Political Ballads, ii. 57. 
2 Poems on Affairs of State, ii., p. 1. 
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“‘ Due east from Judah’s shore 
Where stormy winds and noisy billows roar; 
A land much differing from all other soils, 
Forced from the sea, and buttressed up with piles. 
No marble quarries bind the spongy ground, 
But loads of sand and cockle-shells are found, 
Its natives void of honesty and grace, 
A boorish, rude, and an inhumane race. 


** Of this race ‘ Bentir’ is the first— 


“ Of mean descent, yet insolently proud, 
Shun’d by the great, and hated by the crowd, 
Who neither blood nor parentage can boast, 
But what he got the Jewish nation lost. 
By lavish grants whole provinces he gains, 
Made forfeit by the Jewish people’s pains, 
Till angry Sanhedrims such grants resume, 
And from the Peacock take each borrowed plume.” 


The poem ends with an allusion to Keppich (Keppel, Earl of 
Albemarle), ‘‘ the imperious chit of state,’ and an appeal to 
the Jews to tear the ravished laurels from the heads of the 
usurpers, and to let them know what Jewish nobles are. 

The King, however, found a vigorous defender in Daniel 
Defoe, who retaliated with The True-Born Englishman. In 
his explanatory preface he sets forth the reasons for his com- 
position. ‘‘ When I see the town full of lampoons and invec- 
tives against Dutchmen, only because they are foreigners, 
and the King reproached and insulted by insolent pedants and 
ballad-making poets for employing foreigners, and being a 
foreigner himself; I confess myself moved by it to remind our 
nation of their own original, thereby to let them see what a 
banter is put upon ourselves in it, since speaking of Englishmen 
ab origine, we are really all foreigners.” 

The poem relates in rough, vigorous verse the history of 
England, and shows how with each fresh invasion the blood 
of the people became more mixed: 


“‘ These are the heroes that despise the Dutch 
And rail at new-come foreigners so much, 
Forgetting that themselves are all derived 
From the most scoundrel race that ever lived: 
A horrid crowd of rambling thieves and drones, 
Who ransacked Kingdoms and dispeopled towns, 
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The Pict and painted Briton, treach’rous Scot, 

By hunger, theft, and rapine hither brought, 
Norwegian pirates, buccaneering Danes, ; 

Whose red-haired offspring everywhere remains, 

Who, joined with Norman-French, compound the breed 
From whence your True-Born Englishmen proceed.” 


The English had been very glad of the help of Bentinck in 
their time of distress: 


“Ten years in England’s service he appeared, 
And gained his master’s and the world’s regard. 
But ’tis not England’s custom to reward. 
The wars are over, England needs him not; 
Now he’s a Dutchman, and the Lord knows what !” 


And is it not natural that the King should rely chiefly on 
his own countrymen ? 


“ For laying other argument aside, 
This thought might mortify our English pride, 
That foreigners have faithfully obey’d him, 
And none but Englishmen have e’er betrayed him.’’! 


William did not lack other defenders. Thomas Yalden, a 
contemporary of Addison at Oxford, who had already written 
one of the many congratulatory odes on the capture of Namur, 
published in 1702 a series of rhymed fables called sop at 
Court, in which the political events of the day were allegorically 
narrated. Each fable is followed by a “‘ Moral,”’ showing its 
application to contemporary events; thus, The Lion’s Treaty 
of Partition tells how a lion invited a lynx, a panther, a boar, 
and a wolf to join his hunt and share his booty; but when the 
time for the partition of the prize came, 


“Old Greybeard then began to roar, 
The whiskers twirl’d, bulley’d, and swore 
The Hart was all his own. 


“© And thus I prove my title good; 
My friend deceased sprung from our blood, 
Half’s mine, as we’re allied. 
My valour claims the other part; 
In short, I love a hunted hart: 
And who dares now divide ?’ ” 


1 Poems on Affairs of State, ii., p. 41. 
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Tyrants can only be restrained by might, 

Power’s their conscience, and the sword their nght: 
Allies they court, to compass private ends, 

But at the dividend disclaim their friends. 


“Yet boast not, France, of thy successful fraud, 
Maintain’d by blood, a torment whilst enjoy’d: 
Imperial Cesar drives the storm along, 

But Nassau’s arms avenge the public wrong.’”! 


Louis XIV.’s action in setting aside the Partition Treaties, 
occupying the barrier fortresses, and recognising James II.’s 
son as King of England, had in fact turned the scale of public 
opinion in favour of William; and although, when he died in 
1702, there were not wanting disloyal bards who congratulated 
Sorrel, the King’s horse, on the accident which caused his 
death, the majority of poems occasioned by the event praise 
the departed hero in lavish terms. Dr. Isaac Watts, of hymn- 
writing fame, went so far as to say in one effusion: 


‘The monarch can be shown 
Under no shape but angels’ or his own, 
Gabriel or William, on the British throne.’’? 


In more temperate style and better poetry he also composed 
an elegy, one verse of which runs as follows: 


‘* Preserve, O venerable pile, 
Inviolate the sacred trust; 
To thy cold arms the British Isle, 
Weeping, commits her richest dust.’’* 


iF 


QuEEN ANNE had not been on very cordial terms with her 

brother-in-law, and her attitude was reflected in the temper 

of the Parliament elected on her accession. The Commons, 

in their address to the Sovereign, congratulated her on the fact 
1 Poems of Yalden, Chalmers’ English Poets, vol. xi., p. 88. 


2 Poems of Isaac Watts, Chalmers’ English Poets, vol. xili., p. 64. 
* Tbid., p. 74: 
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that the Earl of Marlborough, who had been made Captain- 
General of the Forces, had “‘signally retrieved the ancient 
honour and glory of the English nation.’ These words, which 
were intended as a reflection on the late King, drew from the 
poet Walsh (the ‘‘ knowing Walsh ” of Pope’s Episile to Arbuth- 
not) a long poem in which he complained that— 


“Commanders shall be praised at William’s cost, 
And honour be retrieved before ’tis lost.’’! 


And for a time, at least, the new General had no very notable 
success. In 1702 and 1703 no pitched battle was fought, and 
on the whole the French had the advantage. But in 1704 the 
united armies of France and Bavaria were terribly defeated at 
Blenheim, and great was the exultation in England. It wasa 
capital opportunity for the poets; but among all the congratu- 
latory odes produced, only one—The Campaign of Addison— 
is now remembered. Readers of Thackeray will call to mind 
his comment on the absurd comparison of Marlborough to an 
angel; but, in spite of this blemish, the lines have dignity and 
vigour: 

“ Methinks I hear the drum’s tumultuous sound, 
The victor’s shouts and dying groans confound, 
The dreadful burst of cannon rend the skies, 
And all the thunder of the battle rise. 

*Twas then great Marlboro’s mighty soul was prov’d, 
That, in the shock of charging hosts unmov’d, 
Amidst confusion, horror, and despair, , 
Examin’d all the dreadful scenes of war; 

In peaceful thought the field of death survey’d, 
To fainting squadrons sent the timely aid, 
Inspir’d repuls’d battalions to engage, 

And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 
So when an angel by divine command 

With rising tempests shakes a guilty land, 
Such as of late o’er pale Britannia passed, 

Calm and serene he drives the furious blast; 
And, pleas’d th’ Almighty’s orders to perform, 
Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm.” 


Ramillies, in 1706, evoked no very striking poem, though 
Prior, who could be abominably dull on occasion, celebrated 


1 roe. of William Walsh, Chalmers’ English Poets, vol. viii., 
p. 418. 
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it in thirty-five dreary Spenserian stanzas; but Oudenarde 
prompted Swift to the composition of a lively ballad, which, 
according to Scott, attained great popularity. It is memorable 
as recording the gallantry of the eldest son of the Elector of 
Hanover, afterwards George II. The French, including the 
Chevalier St. George (the Old Pretender) were put to flight, 
but— 
“Not so did behave 
Young Hanover brave, 
In this bloody field, I assure ye: 
When his war-horse was shot, 
He valued it not, 
But fought it on foot like a fury. 
* * * * 
“What a racket was here, 
(I think ’twas last year) 
For a little misfortune in Spain ! 
For by letting ’em win, 
We have drawn the puts in 
To lose all they’re worth this campaign." 


The “little misfortune in Spain”’ was, the unlucky Battle 
of Almanza, in which the English under Galway were defeated 
by the Duke of Berwick. Galway had only just superseded 
Charles Mordaunt Earl of Peterborough, who, though he had 
gained some reputation by the capture of Barcelona and its 
subsequent relief, was distrusted on account of his recklessness 
and eccentricity, and had therefore been recalled by the 
Government. His characteristics were hit off by Swift in the 
lines: 

““Mordanto fills the trump of fame, 


The Christian world his deeds proclaim, 
And prints are crowded with his name. 


“Tn journeys he outrides the post, 
Sits up till midnight with his host, 
Talks politics and gives the toast. 


‘* Knows every prince in Europe’s face, 
Flies like a squib from place to place, 
And travels not, but runs a race. 

* %* * *%* 


1 Jack Frenchman’s Lamentation, Swift’s Works, ed. Roscoe, i. 7o1. 
v. 3 
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“ Mordanto gallops on alone, 
The roads are with his followers strown, 
This breaks a girth, and that a bone. 


% % * * 


“‘ A skeleton in outward figure, 
His meagre corpse, though full of vigour, 
Would halt behind him were it bigger.’’* 


Swift left us no such graphic picture of Marlborough. His 
Satirical Elegy on the Death of a late Famous General, written 
in 1722, is a poor poem filled with coarse abuse. 

The Duke’s reputation was probably at its highest in 1708. 
From that time his influence began to decline, partly because 
Mrs, Masham had supplanted his wife in the Queen’s affections, 
and was employed by her cousin Harley to intrigue against the 
Ministry; partly because Marlborough’s avarice was well 
known, and it was thought that he was prolonging the war in 
his owninterests. His request that he should be made Captain- 
General for life was refused, and in 1710 Godolphin and the 
other Whig Ministers were dismissed. Marlborough retained 
his command for a time, but Harley and St. John immediately 
opened secret negotiations for peace, the preliminaries of which 
were signed in the autumn of 1711. Its terms were most 
vigorously opposed in the House of Lords by the Whigs, who 
had obtained a majority by forming a coalition with Notting- 
ham, a strict Tory. He had been disappointed by his exclu- 
sion from office, and promised to oppose the war policy of the 
Tories if the Whigs would agree to vote for the Occasional 
Conformity Act. His speech against the peace called forth 
an admirable parody from Swift, who was hand in glove with 
the new Ministers, and powerfully supported their cause in 
The Examiner and The Conduct of the Allies. The parody, 
which was published anonymously, begins thus: 


“‘ An orator dismal of Nottinghamshire, 
Who has forty years let out his conscience to hire, 
Out of zeal for his country and want of a place 
Is come up vt e¢ armis to break the Queen’s peace. 


1 Swift's Works, ed. Roscoe, i. 607. 
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He has vamp’d an old speech, and the Court to their sorrow, 
Shall hear him harangue against Prior to-morrow. 

When o.:ce he begins he never will flinch, 

But repeat the same note a whole day like a Finch.’”? 


Then follows the speech: 


“ Whereas notwithstanding I am in great pain 
To hear we are making a peace without Spain; 
But most noble senators, ’tis a great shame 
There should be a peace while I’m Not-in-game. 
The Duke showed me all his fine house, and the Duchess 
From her closet brought out a full purse in her clutches: 
I talked of a peace, and they both gave a start. 


* * * * * 


“ My long old-fashioned pocket was presently crammed, 
And sooner than vote for a peace I’ll be damned’? 


—andsoon. But the policy of the Whigs was defeated by the 
creation of Tory peers, and in 1713 the Treaty of Utrecht 
became an accomplished fact. Among those who celebrated 
its conclusion was the young poet Alexander Pope, who thus 
ranged himself with the Tories. His Windsor Forest concludes 
with the following prophecy: 


“ Hail, sacred peace! hail, long-expected days, 
That Thames’ glory to the stars shall raise. 
* * * * * 


No more my sons shall dye with British blood 
Red Iber’s sands, or Ister’s foaming flood: 

Safe on my shore each unmolested swain 

Shall tend the flocks or reap the bearded grain; 
The shady empire shall retain no trace 

Of war or blood, but in the sylvan chase; 

The trumpet sleep, while cheerful horns are blown 
And arms employ’d on birds and beasts alone.” # 


1 Prior was in Paris conducting the negotiations for the peace. In 
his poem, The Conversation (1720), he says of himself: 


“Tn this vile Utrecht Treaty, too, 
Poor man ! he found enough to do.” 


2 Finch was Nottingham’s family name. 
3 Swift's Works, ed. Roscoe, i. 703. 
4 Windsor Forest, ll. 355, 359, 367-374- 
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III. 


In domestic politics the chief events of Queen Anne’s reign 
were the struggles over the Occasional Conformity Bill and 
the Act of Union. When the first of these was introduced in 
1702 it was passed by the Commons and rejected by the Lords, 
and in the midst of the struggle Defoe published his famous 
pamphlet, The Shortest Way with Dissenters. Ostensibly adopt- 
ing the character of a high-flyer, he called for an extirpation 
of the dissenters, like the extirpation of Protestants by the 
French King. It was at first taken seriously, but when its 
satirical intention was discovered, the book was burnt and its 
author was brought to trial. He was fined and sentenced to 
stand in the pillory, but his humiliation was turned into a 
triumph, for he was surrounded by a bodyguard of admirers, 
and his Hymn to the Pillory was sold in large numbers to the 
crowd. In this energetic ode Defoe challenged the justice of 
his sentence, declaring that the Government would do better 
to pillory real villains, among others such high-flyers as Sache- 
verell, who— 
“From a Church of England pulpit first 
All his dissenting brethren curst; 


Doom’d them to Satan for a prey, 
And first found out the shortest way;’’! 


or such commanders as the ‘“‘ Vigo men’”’—+.e., Rooke and 
Ormond—who ‘robbed the Spaniards first, and then the 
Queen.” He himself was pilloried, not because of any offence 
he had committed, but because he was so bold as to tell un- 
palatable truths: 


“‘ And thus he’s an example made, 

To make men of their honesty afraid, 
That for the time to come they may 
More willingly their friends betray; 

Tell ’em the men that placed him here 

Are scandals to the times, 

Are at a loss to find his guilt, 
And can’t commit his crimes.” ? 


' The Writings of the Author of the True-Born Englishman, 1705, il. 
Pp» 104. * [dtd, p, 12%. 
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Defoe found a formidable antagonist in Edward Ward, the 
tavern poet, who has already been mentioned. In the preface 
to his Hudibras Redivivus ; or, A Burlesque Poem on the Times, 
he declared that “‘ since serious reproof is of no efficiency,’’ he 
had taken upon himself to ‘‘ show the heat and madness of our 
pious incendiaries after a jesting manner.’ In the very first 
book there is a hit at Defoe: 


“ Others with zealous labours scan 
The pious works of Prophet Dan, 
In hopes that thro’ his merits, they 
May get to Heaven the shortest way. 
If persecution be a sign, 
The cause is e’er the more divine, 
And open punishment can be 
A mark of Christian purity, 
Then Dan may easily set forth 
His pious excellence and worth, 
And prove his sufferings’ expense 
By hieroglyphic evidence. 

hat though his witness, by relation, 

Is but of odious reputation ? 
However, should the Court think fit, 
Like him, we’re bound to stand by it.’ * 


But the most telling piece of satire in the work is the descrip- 
tion of a service in an Independent conventicle. In this 
vigorous but libellous sketch Ward burlesques the preaching of 
the Nonconformist divines, and puts the following thanks- 
giving into the mouth of the minister: 


“ Let no high-flying Jacobites, 
Those birds of prey, those hawks and kites, 
Bear any office or command, 
In this our isle, thy promised land: 
But let thy holy saints pull down 
These props o’ the Babylonian crown: 
May they be scattered as the dust, 
For if they do not fall, we must. 
* % * * 

* Bless all our kind industrious friends 
Whose zeal and courage gained our ends 
And did so Seabee assist 
To get the Popish Bill dismiss’d. 


1 Hudibras Redivivus, i., p. 17. 
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That Bill, which, had it took effect, 

Had cramped our cause, and thy elect; 
Brought us to th’ cross, the cowl, the cope, 
T’ obey the Pope, good Lord, the Pope.’’* 


The excitement over the Occasional Conformity Bill reached 
its height during the trial of Dr. Sacheverell, in whose honour 
many ballads, which there is no space to quote, were composed. 
And at last, as we have seen, the high-flyers gained the day, 
and the Bill became an Act. 

Their triumph was short-lived. Within a very few years 
the chiefs were at odds amongst themselves, while the Whig 
Opposition was never more united. In 1712 Addison, who had 
long before composed four acts of his tragedy Cato, was per- 
suaded by his late colleagues in the Government to finish it. 
It was acted with great applause, for it was supposed to reflect 
on the present position of affairs; Syphax and Sempronius, 
who plotted to draw off their troops just as Cato was preparing 
to meet Cesar, being taken to represent the Tory leaders, 
who were suspected of intriguing with the Pretender. The 
story of how Bolingbroke turned the tables is well known. 
Sending for the actor who played Cato, he complimented him 
for having so well defended the cause of liberty against a per- 
petual dictator—an allusion to Marlborough’s request to be 
made Captain-General for life which was much appreciated. 


IV. 


Tue Act of Union was naturally the subject of many Scottish 
songs, for though it was promoted by the commercial interests 
of that country, it was deeply disliked by good nationalists. 
The best-known of these ballads is that of The Thistle and the 
Rose, which Hogg dates about 1710. The suppressed excite- 
ment of these years of intrigue culminated when George I. 
came to the throne and the rebellion of 1715 began to take 
shape. It has been proved that the witty verses beginning 
“Wha the deil hae we gotten for a King but a wee wee German 
lairdie,”’ were not a contemporary effusion, and were written 


1 Ward: Hudibras Redivivus, i., p. 25. 
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much later by Allan Cunningham; but there are others, of less 
literary merit, which contrast in no measured terms the un- 
attractiveness of the Hanoverian King with the supposed 
charms of his exiled rival. The rebellion itself was the occasion 
of many songs, some of the most pathetic of which refer to 
the fate of Lord Derwentwater, captured at the Battle of 
Preston, and afterwards executed. One of these, which Hogg 
says was taken down from the recitation of a peasant girl in 
Galloway, touches on the gallantry of the young peer and his 
enthusiasm for the cause: 


“O Derwentwater’s a bonny lord, 

He wears gowd in his hair, 

And glinting is his hawking e’e, 
Wi’ kind love dwelling there. 

Yestreen he came to our lord’s yett, 
And loud, loud could he ca’, 

‘ Rise up, rise up, for good King James, 
And buckle and come awa.’ ’’? 


Another ballad laments the fate of the Earl of Nithsdale, 
who, though he escaped from the Tower by the help of his wife, 
was obliged to take refuge abroad. The song refers to the joy 
of his tenants on hearing of his safety: 


““* What news to me, Carlin? What news to me?’ 
“What news ?’ quo’ Carlin, ‘ The best that God can gie.’ 
“Has our true King come hame ? or the Duke hang’d himsel’ ? 
Or taen from his daddie the hettest neuk of hell ?’ 


“«* The Duke’s hale and fier, Carle, the duke’s hale and fier, 
And our ain Lord Nithsdale will soon be ’mang us here.’ 
‘ Brush me my coat, Carlin, brush me my shoon; 
T’]l awa and meet Lord Nithsdale, when he comes to our town.’ 


“© Alack-a-day,’ quo’ the Carlin, ‘ alack-a-day,’ quo’ she, 
‘ He’s owre in France, at Charlie’s? hand wi’ only ae pennie.’ 
We'll sell a’ our corn, Carlin, we’ll sell a’ our beer, 
And we’ll send to Lord Nithsdale a’ our settle gear.’ ’’? 


1 Hogg: Jacobite Relics, ii. 28. 

2 This allusion to the Young Pretender, who was not born till 1720, 
shows that the ballad, if it belongs to 1715, must have been worked 
over later. The Duke referred to may have been Argyle in the earlier, 
and Cumberland in the later, version. 

3 Hogg: Jacobite Relics, ii. 35. 
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But the most famous of the ballads of the ’15 is that on 
the indecisive Battle of Sheriffmuir: 


‘“‘There’s some say that we wan, and some say that they wan, 
And some say that nane wan at a’, man, 
But one thing I’m sure, that at Sheriffmuir, 
A battle there was that I saw, man. 
And we ran, and they ran, and they ran, and we ran 
But Florence! ran fastest of a’, man.’’? 


V. 


AT last the back of the conspiracy was broken. George I. was 
safely on the throne, Bolingbroke was in France, and Oxford 
in the Tower; good citizens who had prospered in the reign of 
Anne and had feared lest the growing commerce of the country 
should suffer from renewed civil war, breathed freely, and 
turned with relief to their tills and ledgers. Many, no doubt, 
like the Vicar of Bray,? whose ballad was composed at this 
time by an unknown author, thought it prudent to conceal 
their real opinions, and to bow to the necessities of the case. 
There was, however, much sympathy for the late rebels, and 
much kindness was shown them by those who held opposite 
political opinions. Thus in Cibber’s play, The Non-Juror, 
performed in 1717, we find an officer in the King’s army 
pleading for, and obtaining, a pardon for a friend who had 
followed Mar’s standard. On the “‘ Non-Juror ”’ himself, how- 
ever, Cibber had no mercy; the play is an adaptation of 
Moliére’s Tartuffe, and the English hypocrite is even more 
objectionable than the French. 

The growing feeling of resignation to Whig rule and national 
prosperity is well illustrated by Tickell’s poem, An Epistle 
Jrom a Lady in England to a Gentleman at Avignon (1717), 
which, though written by a Whig, probably represents the 

1 The Marquis of Huntley’s horse. 

2 Hogg: Jacobite Relics, ii. 1. 

* The original Vicar of Bray lived in the reigns of Henry VIIL., 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. He had become proverbial as a 
time-server; hence the title of the witty ballad which is known by his 


name. In Matthew Prior’s Dialogues of the Dead there is an imaginary 
conversation between him and Sir Thomas More. 
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feeling of many who had formerly supported the Stuarts. 
The lady urges on her lover that the Stuart cause is hopeless, 
and that the return of their line would mean submission to 
Rome. All the allies of James have deserted him, and hasten 
to invest their treasure in British stock : 


“From James and Rome I feel my heart decline, 
And fear, O Brunswick, ’twill be wholly thine; 
Yet still his share thy rival will contest, 

And still the double claim divides my breast. 
The fate of James with pitying eyes I view, 
And wish my homage were not Brunswick’s due. 
To James my passion and my weakness guide, 
But reason sways me to the victor’s side.” 

* * a * * 

“Tn vain to war our boastful clans were led, 

Heaps driv’n on heaps, in the dire shock they fled: 
France shuns our wrath, nor raises to our shame 
A second Dunkirk in another name. 

In Britain’s funds their wealth all Europe throws, 
And up the Thames the world’s abundance flows: 
Spite of feigned fears, and artificial cries, 

The pious town sees fifty churches rise: 

The hero triumphs as his worth is known, 

And sits more firmly on his shaken throne.’’* 


One of the most prominent of the men of letters who was 
forced into retirement by the triumph of the Hanoverian house 
was Swift, who, but a little time before, had congratulated 
himself with almost childish vanity on his intimacy with the 
Tory leaders. In his Imitation of Part of the Sixth Satire of 
the Second Book of Horace (1714), he describes how he came to 
London “ for the service of the crown,” and how Harley had 
loved to drive him in his coach to Windsor, chatting as they 
went on the latest poem of Pope, Parnell, or Gay. Such 
intimacy led people to think that he was admitted to State 
secrets, and when he returned to town he was pestered by 
inquiries for the latest news: 


“ There flies about a strange report 
Of some express arrived at court: 
I’m stopped by all the fools I meet, 
And catechised in every street. 


1 Tickell’s Poems, Chalmers’ English Poets, vol. xi., p. 108. 
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‘You, Mr. Dean, frequent the great: 
Inform us, will the Emperor treat ? 

Or do the prints and papers lie ?’ 

‘ Faith, sir, you know as well as I.’ 

‘ Ah, doctor, how you love to jest ! 

’Tis now no secret ’—'‘ I protest 

’Tis one to me ’—‘ Then tell us, pray, 
When are the troops to have their pay ?’ 
And though I solemnly declare 

I know no more than my lord-mayor 
They stand amazed and think me grown 
The closest mortal ever known.” 


When differences arose between his two friends, Oxford 
and Bolingbroke, he laboured, as he tells us in another poem,’ 
written many years after the event, to effect a reconciliation : 


‘* He laboured many a fruitless hour 
To reconcile his friends in power; 
Saw mischief by a faction brewing 
Whilst they pursued each other’s ruin. 
But finding vain was all his care 
He left the court in mere despair. 


“ And oh! how short are human schemes ! 
Here ended all our golden dreams. 

What St. John’s skill in state affairs 
What Ormond’s valour, Oxford’s cares 
To save their sinking country bent, 

Was all destroyed by one event— 

Too soon that precious life was ended 
On which alone our weal depended. 
When up a dangerous faction starts, 
With wrath and vengeance in their hearts; 
By solemn league and covenant bound 
To ruin, slaughter, and confound; 

* * * * 
When such a tempest shook the land, 
How could unguarded Virtue stand ? 
With horror, grief, despair, the dean 
Beheld the dire destructive scene: 

His friends in exile or the Tower, 
Himself within the frown of power; 
Pursued by base envenom’d pens 
Far to the land of saints and fens; 

A servile race in folly nursed, 
Who truckle most when treated worst.” 


1 On the Death of Dr. Swift, 1731. Swifi’s Works, ed. Roscoe, i. 654. 


a 
a 
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Swift, however, found plenty to do in the land of saints and 
fens. It was here that The Travels of Gulliver, one of the best 
of political satires, and the Drapier’s Letters, which magnified 
the issue of a new coinage into a serious political grievance, 
were penned. 

Nor did his former masters lack consolation in their eclipse. 
Pope, whose education, religion, and private connections 
naturally inclined him to the side of the Tories, addressed to 
Harley, in 1721, one of the most beautiful and dignified com- 
pliments in verse that were ever received by a fallen statesman. 
In this poem, which he sent to Oxford with a copy of Parnell’s 
works, he begs him to recall those happier days, when he 
devoted his hours of relaxation from the cares of State to the 
friendship of Parnell and other poets: 


“For him, thou oft hast bid the world attend, 

Fond to forget the statesman in the friend; 
For Swift and him despised the farce of state, 
The sober follies of the wise and great; 
Dex’trous the craving, fawning crowd to quit, 
And pleased to escape from Flattery to Wit. 
Absent or dead, still let a friend be dear 
(A sigh the absent claims, the dead a tear), 
Recall those nights that closed thy toilsome days; 
Still hear thy Parnell in his living lays, 
Who, careless now of interest, fame, or fate, 
Perhaps forgets that Oxford e’er was great; 
Or, deeming meanest what we greatest call, 
Beholds thee glorious only in thy fall. 

And sure, if aught below the seats divine 
Can touch immortals, ’tis a soul like thine; 
A soul supreme in each hard instance tried, 
Above all pain, all passion, and all pride, 
The rage of power, the blast of public breath, 
The lust of lucre, and the dread of death.’’* 


On a very different level as regards literary merit, though 
perhaps not less flattering to the hero inasmuch as it embodied 
a popular and not an individual tribute, is the famous Jacobite 
ballad contrasting the Duke of Ormond with the Duke of 
Marlborough. It was passed on by word of mouth among the 


1 Epistle to Robert, Earl of Oxford. Pope's Works, Globe Edition, 
Pe 447- 
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peasants of Kent and the Isle of Wight, and as far as is known, 
was not written out till 1841, when it was taken down from 
the lips of one of their number. It was probably composed 
on the eve of the rebellion of 1715, and in its present form is 
evidently much corrupted: 


“IT am Ormond the Brave—did you ever hear of me ? 
A man lately banished from his own country, 
They sought for my life, and they plundered my estate 
All for being so loyal to Queen Anne the Great. 


Chorus. 
** And sing Hey, ho, ho, 
I am Ormond, you know, 
I am Ormond, you know, 
Though they call me Jemmy Butler, 
I am Ormond, you know. 


“ Betwixt Ormond and Marlborough arose a great dispute: 
Says Ormond to Marlborough, ‘ I was born a Duke, 
And you but a footboy to wait upon a lady, 
You may thank your kind fortune and the wars which have 
made ye.’ 


““T never was traitor, like you, thou false xnave, 
Nor ever cursed Queen Anne when she lay in her grave; 
But I was Queen Anne’s darling, and my country’s delight, 
And for the crown of England so boldly did I fight.’ 


‘“*« Begone then,’ says Ormond, ‘ you cowardly creature, 
To rob my poor soldiers, it never was my nature, 
Which you have done before, as we well understand; 
You have filled your own purse and impoverished the land ’ 


“ Says Marlborough to Ormond, ‘ Now do not say so, 
Or from the Court I will force you to go.’ 
Says Ormond to Marlborough, ‘ Now do not be so cruel, 
But draw forth your sword, and we'll end it in a duel.’ 


“ Says Marlborough to Ormond, ‘ I'll go and ask my lady, 
And if she is willing, to fight you I am ready,’ 
But Marlborough went away, and he came no more there, 
So this noble Duke of Ormond threw his sword in the air.’’ 4 


1 Caricature History of the Georges, by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., 
1876, pp. 19, 20. 
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It is strange that this ballad, embodying the contemporary 
view of Marlborough’s character, which ascribed to him not 
only avarice but cowardly submission to his formidable 
Duchess, should have been sung at harvest homes in the 
nineteenth century by men who had long forgotten its applica- 
tion, and knew nothing more of it than that it had been sung 
by their fathers and grandfathers before them. 


VI. 


THE great development of commercial prosperity which fol- 
lowed in the wake of peace was rudely interrupted in 1720 by 
the catastrophe of the South-Sea Bubble. Yet, in spite of 
the prevailing distress, there were not wanting satirical bards 
who jeered at the credulity of their fellow-men, and made it 
the subject of their verse. One of these was Swift, whose 
cynicism was always gratified by the spectacle of human folly; 
but his verses are inferior to the famous South-Sea Ballad, or 
Merry Remarks upon Exchange Alley Bubbles, which was 
published in September, 1720, and was sung for months to- 
gether about the streets of London.? It is too long to quote 
in its entirety, but the following stanzas will give some idea 
of its contents : 


“In London stands a famous pile, 
And near that pile an alley, 
Where merry crowds for riches toil, 
And Wisdom stoops to Folly. 
Here sad and joyful, high and low, 
Court Fortune for her graces; 
And as she smiles or frowns, they show 
Their gestures and grimaces. 
* * * a 
“°Tis said that alchemists of old 
Could turn a brazen kettle 
Or leaden cistern into gold,— 
That noble tempting metal; 
But if it here may be allowed 
To bring in great and small things, 
Our cunning South Sea, like a god, 
Turns nothing into all things. 


1 Wilkins: Political Ballads, ii. 199. 
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““ What need have we of Indian wealth, 
Or commerce with our neighbours ? 
Our constitution is in health, 
And riches crown our labours. 
Our South Sea ships have golden shrouds, 
They bring no wealth, ’tis granted, 
But lodge their treasure in the clouds, 
To hide it till it’s wanted. 
* * * * 


‘‘ Five hundred million, notes and bonds, 

Our stocks are worth in value, 

But neither lie in goods nor lands, 
Or money, let me tell you. 

Yet though our foreign trade is lost, 
Of mighty wealth we vapour: 

When all the riches that we boast 
Consists in scraps of paper !” 


The collapse of the company shook the credit of the Govern- 
ment so severely that some of its most prominent members 
succumbed. Stanhope died while replying to his accusers; 
Sunderland resigned; and of the two Craggs, father and son, 
one committed suicide, and the other died suddenly, in time 
to escape from the accusations which were levelled at his 
colleagues. He was lamented by Pope in an epitaph which, 
in view of his dealings in the stock on behalf of the King’s 
favourites, was singularly inappropriate. It was left to Wal- 
pole to restore credit to the Government; and this he did with 
so much success that he was recognised as the ablest states- 
man of the day, and the history of the next twenty-one years 
is the history of his rule. From the first he had to centend 
against a formidable opposition composed of Tories, Jacobites, 
and discontented Whigs, who combined to attack him. Boling- 
broke, who was allowed to return to England in 1720, became 
the central figure of a brilliant party of malcontents, which 
was enlarged by the adherence of those politicians whom 
Walpole’s love of ascendancy had driven from office or had 
prevented from obtaining it. The most important of these was 
Pulteney, who in 1725 joined Bolingbroke in starting The 
Craftsman, a newspaper devoted to violent attacks on the 
Government, to which the most prominent of contemporary 
men of letters contributed. The poets of the day were in 
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fact ranged into two political camps, that of the opposition 
being by far the most formidable, since it included Pope, Gay, 
Swift, Thomson, Glover, and the young Henry Fielding. On 
the other side were Edward Young, of the Night Thoughts, 
Cibber, and a host of inferior writers. 

Pope, it is true, rather prided himself on his impartiality. 
He had been friendly with the younger Craggs, and he loudly 
proclaimed his judicial attitude: 


“My head and heart thus flowing through my quill, 
Verseman or proseman, term me what you will, 
Papist or Protestant, or both between, 

Like good Erasmus in an honest mean, 
In moderation placing all my glory, 
While Tories call me Whig, and Whigs a Tory.’ 


He could even have a good word for Sir Robert: 


“Seen him I have, but in his happier hour 
Of social pleasure, ill-exchanged for power; 
Seen him, uncumbered with the venal tribe, 
Smile without art, and win without a bribe.’”? 


The general tenor of Pope’s writings, however, quite dis- 
poses of this fiction of neutrality. We have already seen how 
he attempted to console Harley, and how, in Windsor Forest, 
he celebrated the Treaty of Utrecht. The Essay on Man was 
dedicated to Bolingbroke, and his first task after completing 
his translation of Homer was to compose The Dunctad, in 
which Oldmixon, Arnall, Blackmore, and other Whig rhymesters 
were unmercifully pilloried. In 1742 he issued a revised version 
of The Dunciad, and the new hero was Colley Cibber, who added 
to political misdemeanours the crime of having ridiculed Pope’s 
one attempt at drama. 

Pope’s most severe attacks on the prevailing order of things 
were introduced into his Satives. Former enmities were re- 
called by his bitter sketch of Atossa, the old Duchess of Marl- 
borough, contained in the satire On the Character of Women 
(1735), 1n which she is represented in the most hideous light. 
In another, the first of the two on The Use of Riches, Pope 


1 Satire I., To Mr. Fortescue. Pope’s Works, Globe Edition, p. 288. 
2 Epilogue to the Satires, tbid., p. 336. 
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devotes his skill to ridiculing the rich commercial class which 
was the main support of Walpole. Balaam, a worthy citizen 
of London, is a model of outward propriety, who becomes rich 
by dishonest means, Satan tempting him to the flotation of 
bogus companies: 
‘“‘ The Tempter saw his time: the work he ply’d; 
Stocks and subscriptions pour on every side, 


Till all the Demon makes his full descent 
In one abundant shower of cent per cent.” 


His prosperity, however, proves his ruin: 


‘In Britain’s senate he a seat obtains, 
And one more pensioner St. Stephen gains; 
My lady falls to play; so bad her chance 
He must repair it; takes a bribe from France, 
The House impeach him, Coningsby harangues, 
The Court forsake him, and Sir Balaam hangs. 
Wife, son and daughter, Satan ! are thy own, 
His wealth, yet dearer, forfeit to the Crown: 
The Devil and the King divide the prize, 
And sad Sir Balaam curses God and dies.’ 


But Pope’s most stinging political satire is contained in his 
Epistle to Augustus (1737), imitated from Horace. Horace’s 
epistle is a panegyric on the great emperor, and Pope 
ironically applies the same kind of exaggerated praise to 
George II. Horace begins his epistle thus: 

“Quum tot sustineas ac tanta negotia solus 


Res Italas armis tuteris, moribus ornes, 
Legibus emendes. . , .” 


And this passage, as addressed in Pope’s paraphrase to 
George II., becomes supremely ridiculous. The peace policy 
of Walpole, and his refusal to retaliate on Spain for her attacks 
on the British flag, give point to the second and third of the 
following lines: 
“While you, great Patron of Mankind ! sustain 

The balanced world and ofew all the main, 

Your country, chief, in arms abroad defend, 

At home, with morals, arts and laws amend, 


How shall the Muse from such a monarch steal 
An hour, and not defraud the public weal ?” 


1 Moral Essays (Epistle III.): To Lord Bathurst. Pope’ 
Globe Edition, p. 256. pe’s Works, 
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Pope then proceeds, like Horace, to treat of the history of 
fetters, and in his review of poets manages to convey another 
disagreeable insinuation: 


“Let Ireland tell how wit upheld her cause, 
Her trade supported, and supplied her laws; 
And leave on Swift this grateful verse engraved: 
‘ The rights a court attacked, a poet saved.’ ” 


Though it might be argued that Swift saved these rights not 
as a poet, but as a political pamphleter. 

The sharpest sting of the satire lies in the concluding passage 
—a model of polished innuendo: 


“Oh! could I mount on the Mzonian wing, 
Your arms, your actions, your repose to sing ! 
What seas you traversed, and what fields you fought ! 
Your country’s peace how oft, how dearly bought ! 
How barb’rous rage subsided at your word, 
And nations wondered while they dropped the sword ! 
How, when you nodded, o’er the land and deep, 
Peace stole her wing, and wrapped the world in sleep; 
’Till earth’s extremes your mediation own, 
And Asia’s tyrants tremble at your throne— 
But verse, alas! your Majesty disdains, 
And I’m not used to panegyric strains— 
The zeal of fools offends at any time, 
But most of all the zeal of fools in rhyme.””? 


Swift’s principal attacks on the Government during this 
period—The Drapier’s Letters (1724), A Modest Proposal for 
Preventing the Children of the Poor in Ireland from being Burden- 
some (1729), and Gulliver’s Travels (1726), were in prose, and 
though he continued to write doggerel verse on contemporary 
events, little of it merits the name of literature. An excep- 
tion may be made of the poems already quoted, and of 
the lines in which he laments the neglect of letters under 
George II.: 


“‘ Two bordering wits contend for glory; 
And one is Whig, and one is Tory: 


* * re * 


1 Pope’s Works, Globe Edition, p. 305. 
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“ Harmonious Cibber entertains 
The Court with annual birthday strains. 
Whence Gay was banished in disgrace, 
Where Pope will never show his face, 
Where Young must torture his invention 
To flatter knaves or lose his pension.’’* 


The complaint so often made by Gay’s friends, that he had 
been ill-treated by the Government, was quite without 
foundation. As a reward for dedicating his first series of 
Fables to Prince William, afterwards Duke of Cumberland, he 
had been given a sinecure of £150 a year, but while drawing 
this income he did not hesitate to attack Walpole in The 
Beggar's Opera (1728). In this pastoral, the hero Macheath, 
a highwayman by profession, stands for the first Minister, 
on whose domestic relations the famous song— 


“How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away ”’— 


is clearly meant to reflect; the quarrel between Lockitt, the 
turnkey, and Peachum, the receiver of stolen goods, who are 
in league together, is supposed to allude to the recent differences 
between Walpole and Townshend; and frequent comparisons 
are made between the morals of thieves and informers, and 
those of ‘‘ the great.’ The opera had a very great success, 
but its sequel, Polly, which abounded in even more unblushing 
attacks on the party in power, was prohibited by the Lord 
Chamberlain. Gay posed as a martyr, and solaced himself 
with the composition of his second series of Fables, which were 
prepared for press by the Duke of Queensberry, after the 
author’s death. ‘‘ We hope,” says the advertisement, “‘ that 
they will please equally with his former fables, though mostly 
on subjects of a graver and more political turn.” They all, 
in fact, hinge on the evil nature of some bird, beast, or insect, 
who has only his own aggrandizement in view, and in order to 
obtain his ends appropriates the revenue of the commonweal 
and wins support by the corruption of the base. Walpole is 
now the vulture, now “‘ the ant in office,’ now the churlish 
dog, or the jackal, or the cunning bee; but the satire shows 


? On Poetry : A Rhapsody, 1733. Swift's Works, ed. Roscoe, i. 651. 
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little variety, and, continued through sixteen poems, becomes 
rather monotonous. It lacks the severe compression which 
makes the epigrams of Dryden and Pope wound like swords, 
and on account of its diffuseness, is somewhat difficult to quote. 
The following passage must suffice: 


“A Bee of cunning, not of parts, 
Luxurious, negligent of arts, 
Rapacious, arrogant, and vain, 
Greedy of power, but more of gain; 
Corruption sowed throughout the hive, 
By petty rogues the great ones thrive. 
As power and wealth his views supplied 
*Twas seen in overbearing pride. 
With him loud impudence had merit, 
The Bee of conscience wanted spirit; 
And those who followed honour’s rules 
Were laughed to scorn for squeamish fools. 
Wealth claimed distinction, favour, grace, 
And poverty alone was base. 
He treated industry with slight, 
Unless he found his profit by’t. 
Rights, laws, and liberties gave way, 
To bring his selfish schemes in play. 
The swarm forgot the common toil 
To share the gleanings of his spoil.” 


There were, however, some bees of integrity—1.e., the 
opposition—who withstood his corrupt suggestions, and one 
of these urged his followers to remember that— 

““*Twas honest toils and honest gains 


That raised our Sires to power and fame. 
Be virtuous: save yourselves from shame.’’? 


But for this protest he was banished from the hive, and with 
him those who held the same views also departed. 

Pope’s complaint that the Government were careless of 
British honour on the seas had been anticipated by Thomson 
in Britannia (1729). In 1726 Admiral Hosier’s fleet, while 
blockading Portobello, had been attacked by a virulent fever, 
which carried off the majority of his men. Hosier had himself 
died later from the same complaint, but his death was attrib- 
uted to chagrin caused by the inactivity forced on him by the 


1 Gay’s Poems, Muses’ Library, ii. 183. 
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Government, and Thomson represents Britannia as bewailing 
the pusillanimity which had condemned her fleets: 
“To float, inactive with the varying wind; 
The mockery of war! while hot disease 
And sloth distempered swept off burning crowds, 


For action ardent: and amid the deep, 
Inglorious, sunk them in a watery grave.” 


She recalls the victory over the Armada and the triumphs 
of Blake, and while praising the blessings of peace, declares 
that it must be peace with honour, and not the enervating 
indifference which arises from apathy. She concludes by 
begging her sons to roam the country: 

“‘and where we find a spark 
Of public virtue, blow it into flame! 
Lo! now my sons, the sons of freedom ! meet 
In awful senate; thither let us fly; 
Burn in the patriot’s thought, flow from his tongue 


In fearless truth; myself transformed preside, 
And shed the spirit of Britannia round.’’* 


Thomson returned to the same theme in Liberty (1735), 
which was dedicated to the Prince of Wales, and further carried 
his political parables into his plays. In Agamemnon (1738) 
Clytemnestra is clearly meant for Queen Carolina, Aegisthus 
is Sir Robert, and Orestes the Prince of Wales, who had 
quarrelled with his parents, and identified himself with the 
opposition. The Government forbade the performance of 
Edward and Eleonora (1739), the political application of which 
was still more obvious; but the masque of Alfred was played 
before the Prince of Wales in the next year. As the poets 
had no victories to sing, they had to content themselves with 
recalling the former triumphs of their country, and with re- 
iterating her invincibility. These are the sentiments expressed 
in the famous song from Alfred: 


“When Britain first at Heaven’s command 
Arose from out the azure main, 
This was the charter of the land, 
And guardian angels sang this strain— 
‘ Rule Britannia, rule the waves, 
Britons never will be slaves!’ ” 


* Thomson’s Works, Oxford Edition, p. 479. 
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At last war was declared with Spain (October, 1739). The 
principal incident was the capture of Portobello in the following 
month by Admiral Vernon. Vernon was an enemy of Walpole, 
and the opposition therefore made the most of his victory, and 
pretended that Walpole was jealous of him because he was a 
“patriot.” It was even hinted that the Government would 
have been glad to see his fleet perish like that of Admiral 
Hosier, whose story was recalled by Glover’s spirited ballad 
of Admiral Hoster’s Ghost. Glover represents the ghosts of 
Hosier and his men arising from the waves and appearing to 
Vernon as he celebrated his victory: 


“ Heed, oh heed, our fatal story— 
I am Hosier’s injured ghost— 
You who now have purchased glory 
At this place where I was lost ! 
Though in Porto Bello’s ruin 
You now triumph free from fears, 
When you think on our undoing, 
You will mix your joy with tears.” 
* * 


* * 


“T, by twenty sail attended, 
Did this Spanish town affright, 
Nothing then its wealth defended 
But my orders not to fight. 
Oh ! that in the rolling ocean 
I had cast them with disdain, 
And obeyed my heart’s warm motion, 
To have quelled the pride of Spain.’’? 


Finally, among the poets who criticised Walpole must be 
mentioned Samuel Johnson, who, in London (1738), attacked 
the Excise Bill, the Licensing Act, and the foreign policy of 
the hated Minister. It was in connection with the last topic 
that he wrote the famous lines referring to Spanish aggression: 


“‘ Has Heaven reserved in pity to the poor, 
No pathless waste or undiscovered shore ? 
No secret island in the boundless main ? 

No peaceful desert yet unclaimed by Spain ? 
Quick, let us rise, the happy seats explore, 
And bear oppression’s insolence no more !’’? 


1 Poems of Glover, Chalmers’ English Poets, xvii. 17. 
2 Johnson's Poems, Muses’ Library, p. 58. 
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Vil. 


In February, 1742, Walpole resigned, and the new Ministry 
was soon involved in the war of the Austrian Succession, which 
forms the subject of a notable passage in Johnson’s Vanity of 
Human Wishes (1749): 


‘* The bold Bavarian, in a luckless hour, 
Tries the dread summits of Cesarian pow’r, 
With unexpected legions bursts away, 
And sees defenceless realms receive his sway; 
Short sway ! fair Austria spreads her mournful charms, 
The queen, the beauty, sets the world in arms; 
From hill to hill the beacon’s rousing blaze 
Spreads with the hope of plunder and of praise: 
The fierce Croatian and the wild Hussar 
And all the sons of ravage crowd the war. 
The baffled prince in honour’s flattering bloom 
Of hasty greatness finds the fatal doom, 
His foes’ derision and his subjects’ blame, 
And steals to death from anguish and from shame.’’* 


The incidents of this war were hardly of a kind to inspire the 
poets, though Anson’s victory over La Jonquiére off Cape 
Finisterre, in 1747, is the subject of a boastful and vigorous 
ballad, one verse of which may be quoted: 


“Come jolly sailors, join with me, 
Come jolly sailors, join with me, 
To fight with Anson for renown, 
That we the French fleet may pull down; 
We'll take ’em all upon the seas, 
We'll take ’em all upon the seas, 
We'll make ’em strike where’er we meet 
Or serve ’em all as we’ve done these.’’? 


The ballad of Fontenoy elicited from the poet Collins, not 
only his tender Ode on the Death of Colonel Ross, but also the 
exquisite lines: 


“‘ How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blessed ! 


1 Johnson's Poems, Muses’ Library, p. 68. 
2 Naval Songs and Ballads, ed. C. H. Firth, Pp. 195. 
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When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


“‘ By fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There honour comes, a pilgrim grey 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dwell, a weeping hermit there !’’* 


Cumberland, to whose lack of generalship the English defeat 
at Fontenoy was attributed, was still more severely blamed 
for his failure at Laffeldt, in 1747. His discomfiture was balm 
to the Jacobite bards, who would not even give him credit 
for the undoubted bravery he had displayed in his resistance 
to the French. A ballad, called The Battle of Val, rejoices 
rather savagely in the humiliation of the hated foe: 


“Up and rin awa’, Willie, 

Up and rin awa’, Willie, 
Culloden’s laurels you have lost, 
Your puff’d up looks and a’, Willie. 


“‘ This check o’ conscience for your sins, 
It stings you to the saul, Willie, 
And breaks your measures this campaign 
As much as Lowendahl, Willie. 
Up and rin awa’, Willie, etc.’”? 


It was natural that the adherents of the Stuart cause should 
seize this opportunity of exultation over their oppressor, for 
most of the songs connected with the rising of ’45 are neces- 
sarily in a minor key. An exception must, however, he made 
for those that celebrated the early victories of Prestonpans 
and Falkirk. One of the best-known of all these poems is 
the satirical pean on the ignominious flight of Sir John Cope 
before the assault of the Highlanders: 


1 Collins’s Poems, Aldine Edition, p. 51. 
PHO Rey -1l, 177. 
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“ Sir John Cope trode the north right far, 
Yet ne’er a rebel he came naur, 
Until he landed at Dunbar, 
Right early in the morning. 4 
Hey, Johnnie Cope, are ye wauking yet ? 
Or are ye sleeping, I would wit ? 
O haste ye, get up, for the drums do beat ! 
O fie, Cope, rise in the morning. 
* * * * 
“Sir Johnnie into Berwick rade, 
Just as the deil had been his guide, 
Gi’en him the warld, he wadna staid 
T’ have foughten the boys in the morning. 
Hey, Johnnie Cope, etc. 


“‘ Says the Berwickers unto Sir John, 
‘O what’s become of all your men ?’ 
‘In faith,’ says he, ‘I dinna ken; 

I left them a’ this morning.” 
Hey, Johnnie Cope, etc. 


“ Says Lord Mark Carr, ‘ Ye are na blate 

To bring us the news o’ your ain defeat, 

I think you deserve the back o’ the gate, 

Get out o’ my sight this morning.’ 
Hey, Johnnie Cope, are ye wauking yet, 
Or are ye sleeping, I would wit ? 
O haste ye, get up, for the drums do beat ! 
O fie, Cope, rise in the morning.’’* 


Much less spontaneous are the stanzas on the same battle, 
entitled Gladsmuir, and written by William Hamilton of Ban- 
gour, the author of The Braes of Yarrow. His muse was more 
fortunate in dealing with pathetic than with triumphant 
themes, and the Soliloquy wrote in June, 1746, after the Battle 
of Culloden, when he was uncertain as to the retribution 
which might await him for his share in the rising, has a truer 
note of poetry. He begins by asking himself what thought 
can console him for his shipwreck, what memory can illumine 


the overwhelming gloom: 


““ Now in this sad and dismal hour 
Of multiplied distress, 
Has any former thought the pow’r 
To make thy sorrows less ? 


1 Hogg, p. 111. 
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“When all around thee cruel snares 
Threaten thy destin’d breath, 
And every sharp reflection bears 
Want, exile, chains, or death.” 


Not even his muse or the affection of friends can relieve his 
sorrow: 


““O God! thy providence alone 
Can work a wonder here.’’! 


Another side of the Scottish genius is revealed in Maclean’s 
Welcome, translated by Hogg from the Gaelic—a song full of 
the spirit of the hills and the twilight and starlight of fairy- 
haunted valleys: 


“Come o’er the stream, Charlie, dear Charlie, brave Charlie, 
Come o’er the stream, Charlie, and dine with Maclean; 
And though you be weary, we’ll make your heart cheery, 
And welcome our Charlie and his loyal train. 
We'll bring down the track deer, we'll bring down the black 
steer, 
The lamb from the brecken, and doe from the glen; 
The salt sea we'll harry, and bring to our Charlie, 
The cream from the bothy, and curd from the pen. 


“Come o’er the stream, Charlie, dear Charlie, brave Charlie, 
Come o’er the stream, Charlie, and dine with Maclean; 
And you shall drink freely the dews of Glen-Sheerly, 

That stream in the starlight, wher kings do not ken; 
And deep be your meed of the wine that is red, 
To drink to your sire, and his friend the Maclean.’ 


1 Anderson’s British Poets, ix. 431, 432. 

2 Hogg, ii. 90. Hogg’s note on his translation from the Gaelic is 
as follows: “‘ I may here mention that these songs from the Gaelic were 
mostly sent to me by different hands, and have all been versified by 
me; ...so that it must be remarked they are rather imitations from 
the Gaelic than anything else. To have versified the short sentence 
from the Gaelic literally was impossible. I trust, however, that those 
acquainted with the originals will confess that they have lost nothing 
in going through my hands exclusive of the Gaelic idioms, endeared to 
the natives from infancy, which must all vanish in any translation 
whatsoever. Yet even in these abrupt Highland Ossianic sentences 
there seems to be something of the raw material and spirit of poetry, 
for I never got any notes of words so easily turned into songs. Some 
parts of the beverage promised to Prince Charles in this song by ‘ his 
friend the Maclean,’ are certainly of a very singular nature, but not 
one of these is added to the original.” 


v. 6 
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With the defeat at Culloden, the note of the songs changes; 
the Prince is in hiding, and his followers are scattered like 
leaves before the wind. Another Gaelic ballad is the com- 
plaint of a Highland chief, Callum-A-Glen, who laments the 
death of his sons and the flight of his daughters before the 


avenger: 
‘“‘ Was ever old warrior of suff’ring so weary, 

Was ever the wild beast so bay’d in his den ? 
The Southron blood-hounds lie in kennel so near me 
That death would be freedom to Callum-A-Glen. 
My sons are all slain, and my daughters have left me, 
No child to protect me, where once there were ten: 
My chief they have slain and of stay have bereft me, 
And woe to the grey hairs of Callum-A-Glen.”* 


Hogg prints next to this the beautiful verses beginning: 


“ The sun rises bright in France, 
And fair sets he, 
But he has tint the blink he had 
In my ain countrie,’’? 


which inspired both Swinburne and Macaulay; but it is un- 
certain whether they were composed at this date or after the 
rebellion of 1715. The plaintive ‘‘ Will you no’ come back 
again ?”—the last wistful expression of a forlorn pr ae 
however, supposed to be contemporary: 


“ Royal Charlie’s now awa’, 
Safely owre the friendly main; 
Mony a heart will break in twa 

Should he ne’er come back again. 
Will you no’ come back again ? 
Will you no’ come back again ? 
Better lo’ed you'll never be, 
And will you no’ come back again ?’’® 


Finally, we may mention among the more sophisticated 
poems connected with the rising, Shenstone’s Jemmy Dawson 
and Smollett’s The Tears of Caledonia. The latter, though full 
of genuine feeling, is too artificial in diction to be very ac- 
ceptable to modern readers. The last verse is as follows: 


1 Hogg, ii. 155. 8 Ibid., p. 57. ® Ibid.,-p. 195. 
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“Whilst the warm blood bedews my veins, 
And unimpaired remembrance reigns, 
Resentment of my country’s fate 
Within my filial heart shall beat. 

And spite of her insulting foe, 

My sympathising verse shall flow. 
Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn 

Thy banished peace, thy laurels torn.’’! 


Two epigrams dating from this period may well be quoted 
here. After the suppression of the rebellion of ’45, the ad- 
herents of the Stuart cause lost heart. By the Treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle France withdrew her protection from Charles 
Edward, and though he made secret visits to England in 1750 
and 1754, he obtained no support. The growing indifference 
of his followers was the occasion of some witty lines by John 
Byrom: 


““ God bless the King, God bless the Faith’s Defender, 
God bless, no harm in blessing, the Pretender; 
But who Pretender is, and who is King, 
God bless us all, is quite another thing.’ 


Another result of the failure of the rebellion was to 
strengthen the party of the Prince of Wales. After the fall 
of Walpole, most of Frederick’s friends had either been ab- 
sorbed in the Ministry, or, as Horace Walpole expressed it, 
“the Pelhams had bought off every man of parts in his train.” 
But now he was joined by those who, though they had lost 
all hope of restoring the Stuarts, were still anxious to express 
their discontent with his father’s rule, and by the remnant of 
the Tory malcontents whose leading spirit Bolingbroke still 
was. In 1749 the old statesman published his famous treatise 
on The Idea of a Patriot King, which was to bear important 
fruit in the next reign; but he died in 1751, and in the same 
year the opposition was further confounded by the loss of the 
Prince of Wales, who, in spite of his frivolous nature, had pro- 
vided them with a nominal leader. The popular estimation 
of his character may be gathered from the epitaph said to have 
been found by Horace Walpole among Miss Rollo’s papers: 


1 Hogg, ii. 180. 2 Ward’s English Poets, iii. 238. 
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“ Here lies Prince Fred, 
Gone down among the dead: -- 
Had it been his brother, 
Better than any other; 
Had it been his father, 
We had much rather; 
Had it been his sister, 
Few would have missed her; 
Had it been the whole generation 
Ten times better for the nation; 
But since ’tis only Fred, 
There’s no more to be said.” 


Viki. 


ALL this time Great Britain had been constantly extending 
the boundaries of her dominions, yet the allusions in con- 
temporary verse to colonisation are comparatively few. The 
imagination of the poets was fired rather by her victories over 
European nations than by her conquests over the virgin forests 
of the West. Pope in his early poem, Windsor Forest, from 
which we have already quoted, foretold a golden age when 
London should be made a free port, and her waters covered 
with the vessels of barbarous islands: 


““ The time shall come, when, free as seas or wind, 
Unbounded Thames shall flow for all mankind, 
Whole nations enter with each swelling tide, 
And seas but join the nations they divide 
Earth’s distant ends our glory shall behold, 

And the new world launch forth to meet the old. 
Then ships of uncouth form shall stem the tide, 
And feathered people crowd my wealthy side, 
And naked youths and painted chiefs admire 
Our speech, our colour, and our strange attire’’! 


—a passage which shows that he had some idea of the growth of 
commerce between England and America, though he seems to 
have supposed that it would be carried on by the Red Indians 
as a separate nation. Bishop Berkeley, who had spent some 


* Pope’s Works, Globe Edition, p. 30. 
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years in Rhode Island, had a larger vision, which he embodied 
in some stately verses of uncertain date: 


“In happy climes, the seats of innocence, 
Where nature guides, and virtue rules, 
Where men shall not impose for truth and sense 
The pedantry of courts and schools: 


“ There shall be sung another golden age, 
The rise of empire and of arts, 

The good and great inspiring epic rage, 

The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 


““ Not such as Europe breeds in her decay; 
Such as she bred when fresh and young, 
When heavenly flame did animate her clay, 
By future poets shall be sung. 


““ Westward the course of empire takes its way; 
The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.”’ 


The favourite theme of the poets, however, was not the un- 
explored mystery of the American backwoods, but a complacent 
contemplation of the extraordinary increase of British trade. 
Dr. Young was especially loquacious on this subject. In his 
seventh Satire (1728) he rejoices to— 


“ Survey the blessings of our isle, 
Her arts triumphant in the royal smile, 
Her public wounds bound up, her credit high, 
Her commerce spreading sails in every sky... .’’! 


Young’s satisfaction in the naval supremacy of his country 
was further expressed in some remarkable odes. The King’s 
Speech of January, 1727-28, had contained a wish that in future 
seamen might “ be invited rather than compelled by force and 
violence to enter the service of their country.” This drew 
from the poet, whose gifts were certainly not of a lyrical order, 
an enthusiastic outburst, entitled Ocean: an Ode, one verse of 
which runs as follows: 


1 Chalmers’ English Poets, xiii. 399. 
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“The naval crown 
Is all his own ! 
Our fleet, if war or commerce call, 
His will performs, 
Through waves and storms, 
And rides in triumph round the ball” * 


—and this is a fair specimen of the other sixty-nine stanzas. 
We have already seen how Thomson handled a similar theme, 
and the superior poetical power which distinguishes Rule, 
Britannia, is also visible in the passage in Liberty, compli- 
menting General Oglethorpe on the colonisation of Georgia: 


‘‘Lo! swarming southward on rejoicing seas 
Gay colonies extend, the calm retreat 
Of undeserved distress, the better home 
Of those whom bigots chase to foreign lands. 
Not built on rapine, servitude, and woe, 
And in their turn some petty tyrant’s prey, 
But bound by social freedom firm they rise, 
Such as of late an Oglethorpe has formed, 
And, crowding round, the charmed savannah sees.” 


Thomson, enjoying a comfortable pension on the banks of 
the Thames, took a highly idealistic view of the amenities to 
be enjoyed in the infant colonies; but there were others who 
regarded them from a more practical aspect. Dyer, in The 
Fleece (1757), while celebrating the 


“ thrice happy clime 
Which Britain makes the asylum of mankind,’ ? 


was not ignorant of the value of the American colonies as a 
source of raw material and a market for manufactured goods. 
He continues: 


“Ye who the shuttle cast along the loom 
The silkworm’s thread inweaving with the fleece 
Pray for the culture of the Georgian tract, 
Nor slight the green savannahs, and the plain 
Of Carolina, whose thick woods arise 


1 Chalmers’ English Poets, xiii. 402. 
2 Part V., ll. 638-647. 
3 Dyer: The Fleece, Book IV., ll. 511, 512. 
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Of mulberries, and in whose watered fields 
Upsprings the verdant blade of thirsty rice, 
Where are the happy regions which afford 

More implements of commerce and of wealth ?’’! 


But there is a darker side to the picture; civilisation brings 
with it its peculiar vices, and Englishmen have introduced 
the habit of intemperance to the native tribes: 


“The sons of nature with astonishment 
And detestation mark your evil deeds, 
And view, no longer awed, your nerveless arms, 
Unfit to cultivate Ohio’s plains.”’? 


Dyer also gives voice to the growing uneasiness among 
benevolent men at the slave trade, which provided labour for 
the new plantations: 


“On Guinea’s sultry strand, the drapery light 
Of Manchester or Norwich is bestowed 
For clear transparent gums, and ductile wax, 
And snow-white ivory; yet the valued trade 
Along this barbarous coast, in telling, wounds 
The generous heart, the sale of wretched slaves; 
Slaves by their tribes condemned, exchanging death 
For lifelong servitude. . ..’’* 


Similar sentiments are expressed rather more strongly by 
Shenstone in his twentieth Elegy : 


“See the poor native quit the Libyan shores, 
Ah, not in Love’s delightful fetters bound ! 
No radiant smile his dying peace restores, 
Nor Love, nor Fame, nor Friendship heals his wound. 
* * * * * 
“On the wild beach in mournful guise he stood 
Ere the shrill boatswain gave the hated sign, 
He dropped a tear unseen into the flood, 
He stole one secret moment to repine, 


“““ Why am I ravished from my native strand ? 
What savage race protects this impious gain ? 
Shall foreign plagues infest this teeming land, 
And more than sea-born monsters plough the main ? 
* * * * * 


1 Dyer: The Fleece, Book IV., ll. 525-533- 
2 Ibid., Book IV., ll. 547-551. 8 [bid., Book IV., ll. 189-196. 
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“Yet in their face superior beauty glows: 
Are smiles the mien of Rapine and of Wrong? 
Yet from their lips the voice of Mercy flows, 
And e’en Religion dwells upon their tongue.’ ” * 


Another poet who was attracted by the subject of colonisa- 
tion was Goldsmith, whose interest was due chiefly to his 
sympathy with those who were driven by economic conditions 
to seek a home in foreign lands. He has been criticised for 
lamenting the commercial prosperity of Great Britain; but 
what he really does is to deprecate the growing ostentation 
of the wealthy classes, and especially the love of show which 
induced the landowner to extend his private domains either by 
buying up the smaller freeholders or by enclosing common 
lands. The evil of enclosures was no new one, but it increased 
enormously in the eighteenth century; and when Goldsmith 
composed the classic couplet— 


“ Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay,’’? 


he was not lamenting the prosperity of trade, but the accumu- 
lation of wealth in the hands of a few rich men, who used it 
to ‘‘ dispossess the swain”’ of his little heritage; and though 
the Arcadian age, ““ when every rood of ground maintained 
its man” existed only in the poet’s fancy, there was some 
justice in his indignation: 


“The man of wealth and pride 

Takes up a space that many poor supplied: 
Space for his lake, his park’s extended bounds; 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds. ... 
His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green. ... 

Where then, ah, where, shall poverty reside 
To scape the pressure of contiguous pride ? 
If to some common’s fenceless limits strayed, 
He drives his flocks to pick the scanty blade, 
Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 
And even the bare-worn common is denied.’’® 


1 Chalmers’ English Poets, xiii. 277. 
2 Goldsmith’s Works, Globe Edition, p. 582. 3 Ibid. pp. 586, 587. 
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If the dispossessed peasants seek refuge in the town the men 
are reduced to beggary, the women to sell their honour; but 
this is not the case with the inhabitants of Auburn: 


“Ah, no! To distant climes, a dreary scene, 
Where half the convex world intrudes between, 
Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go, 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 

Far different there from all that charmed before 

The various terrors of that horrid shore 

Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray, 

And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 

Those matted woods, where birds forget to sing, 

But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling, 

Those poisonous fields with rank luxuriance crowned, 

Where the dark scorpion gathers death around; 

Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 

The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake; 

Where crouching tigers wait their helpless prey, 

And savage men more murd’rous still than they... 
Even now the devastation is begun, 

And half the business of c»struction done; 

Even now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 

I see the rural virtues leave the land. 

Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail, 

That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 

Downward they move, a melancholy band, 

Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand.’’! 


It was characteristic of the author of Animated Nature to 
stock Georgia with tigers, but the inaccuracy of his natural 
history scarcely detracts from the pathos of the picture. 

In quoting from Goldsmith’s Traveller (1764) and The De- 
serted Village (1770), we have passed the limits of the verse 
contemporary with the Seven Years’ War; but it will perhaps 
be better to complete the consideration of the poems dealing 
with the general expansion of Great Britain before returning 
to those which celebrate definite political events. The most 
important poet of the latter part of the eighteenth century 
was Cowper, whose humanitarian nature was especially touched 
by the evils of the slave trade. The passage in Charity which 
laments this abuse is well known: 


1 Goldsmith’s Works, Globe Edition, p. 587. 
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“But ah! what wish can prosper, or what prayer 
For merchants rich in cargoes of despair, 
Who drive a loathsome traffic, gauge and span 
And buy the muscles and the bones of man ? 
The tender ties of father, husband, friend, 
All bonds of nature in that moment end; 
And each endures, while yet he draws his breath, 
A stroke as fatal as the scythe of death. ... 
Oh most degrading of all ills that wait 
On man, a mourner in his best estate! 
All other sorrows virtue may endure, 
And find submission more than half a cure.... 
But slavery! Virtue dreads it as her grave: 
Patience itself is meanness in a slave.’’* 


In Book II. of The Task (1785) he returns to the theme, 
which is here connected with a lamentation on the con- 
stant strife between nations divided only by narrow seas: 


““ Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else 
Like kindred drops been mingled into one. 
Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys; 
And worse than all, and most to be deplored 
As human nature’s broadest, foulest blot, 
Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
With stripes that Mercy with a bleeding heart 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast... . 
Slaves cannot breathe in England; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free, 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 
That’s noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it, then, 
And let it circulate through every vein 
Of all your empire; that where Britain’s power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too.? 


Cowper’s poems, in fact, illustrate the attitude of the 
ordinary thoughtful man of leisure towards the doings of his 
countrymen abroad. He is especially interested in Cook’s 
visit to the Friendly Islands (in 1777), and apostrophises Cook’s 
interpreter, Omai, who has now returned to his native land, 
asking him whether he does not often look for the sail of an 
English ship, to carry him back to the luxuries of civilisation. 
Alas ! he may look in vain: 


1 Charity, ll. 139-164. ? The Task, Book II, ll. 17-25, 40-37. 
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“We found no bait 
To tempt us in thy country. Doing good, 
Disinterested good, is not our trade. 
We travel far, ’tis true, but not for naught; 
And must be bribed to compass earth again 
By other hopes and richer fruits than yours.’’! 


Cowper’s interest in contemporary exploration is further 
shown by his poem on Alexander Selkirk (1782), a sailor who 
had been abandoned on the island of Juan Fernandez in 1704, 
and whose story had already been utilised by Defoe in Robinson 
Crusoe ; and by the touching comparison in The Castaway of 
his own spiritual condition to the fate of a sailor washed over- 
board during one of Anson’s voyages: 


“No poet wept him, but the page 
Of narrative sincere 
That tells his name, his worth, his age, 
Is wet with Anson’s tear: 
And tears by bards or heroes shed 
Alike immortalise the dead. 


“‘T therefore purpose not, or dream, 
Descanting on his fate, 
To give the melancholy theme 
A more enduring date: 
But misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance in another’s case. 


“No voice divine the storm allay’d, 
No light propitious shone, 
When, snatched from all effectual aid 
We perished, each alone: 
But I beneath a rougher sea, 
And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he.” ? 


EX. 


In speaking of the poetry of colonisation and exploration, we 
have mentioned all the chief poets of the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury who touched on political themes. Pope had died in 
1744, Thomson in 1748; Johnson had given up poetry for 
lexicography; and Gray wrote no important political verse. 
Even the triumphs of the Seven Years’ War elicited few poems 


1 The Task, Book I., ll. 672-677. 
2 Cowper’s Works, Globe Edition, p. 400. 
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worthy of mention, and we must look for their celebration 
rather in the popular ballad than in verse of a literary char- 
acter. But the ballad is not always on a cheerful note. The 
miseries of impressment, so forcibly described by Smollett, 
form the subject of a rough song put into the mouth of a lighter- 
man’s apprentice; 


“A prentice I was at Wapping new-stairs, 
And a smart young lad was I; 
But that old blackguard, old W——d, 
He informed and had forty shillings for me. 
It was on the last day of February, 
In the year of fifty-five. 
He had me taken out of bed; 
When my friends heard it, Lord ! how they cried... .’’ 


But there were some compensations: there was the prospect 
of stirring adventures, and the more substantial reward of 
prizes. Britain’s Resolution to Fight the French tells of the 
exultation felt in the number of the enemy captured before 
the formal declaration of war: 


“Tn brave Plymouth Harbour near the main, 
There’s a hundred sail‘of French ships we’ve ta’en; 
Already, boys, they havé'a drench, 
We have many thousands of the French 
Confined in close imprisonment 
By Britons bold. 


“Our Parliament they do agree 
That all these ships shail prizes be; 
There’s many a thousand pound in gold 
For many a jolly sailor bold 
Who did his enemies control, 
Like Britons bold.”’? 


The war, however, began badly. Byng’s failure to relieve 
Port Mahon was a bitter disappointment, and was made the 
subject of many satirical ballads, the best of which, perhaps, 
is that one which represents both French and English as equally 
unwilling to engage. It is called The Pacific Engagement : a 
Poetical Dialogue between Two Courteous Admirals, and runs as 
follows: 


‘Firth, Naval Ballads, p. 201. * fbtd., p. 203. 
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BYNG. 


“* At last we are met, but I hope with no other 
Intent or design but to spare one another. 
Though we seem by our flags to be desperate foes, 
Let us part, if you please, without banging or blows.” 


GALISSONIERE. 


“ But since fighting and wars are the arts which we trade in, 
We must have a little and short cannonading; 
Our guns must be fired at a distance, but still 
With no wicked intention to wound or to kill... .’4 


The annus mirabilis of the war was, 1759, when Boscawen 
defeated De la Clue, Hawke beat Conflans, and Wolfe took 
Quebec. Hawke’s victory foiled the intended invasion of the 
French; but though the English fleet was safely anchored in 
Quiberon Bay, the heavy weather prevented communication 
with England, and the men suffered from lack of fresh pro- 
visions. Their discontent found expression in the doggerel lines: 


“ Ere Hawke did bang 
Monsieur Conflans, 
You sent us beef and beer, 
Now Monsieur’s beat, 
We've nought to eat, 
Since you have nought to fear.’ 


Wolfe was mourned by Goldsmith in some rather mediocre 
lines; and the best-known verses of the year were written by 
Garrick, and embodied in his pantomime, Harlequin’s Invasion, 
produced on December 31, 1759. Professor Firth gives the 
correct version: 

“Come, cheer up, my lads, ’tis to glory we steer, 
To add something new to this wonderful year; 


To honour we call you, not press you like slaves, 
For who are so free as we sons of the waves ? 


Hearts of oak are our shtps, 

Hearts of oak are our men, 

We always are ready, 

Steady, boys, steady, 

We'll fight and we'll conquer again and again. 


Firth, Naval Ballads, Introduction, p. |xxviii. 
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‘““ We ne’er see our foes but we wish them to stay; 
They never see us but they wish us away; 
If they run, why we follow, and run them on shore, 
For if they won’t fight us, we cannot do more ? 


Hearts of oak, etc. 


“‘ They swear they’ll invade us, these terrible foes, 
They’ll frighten our women, and children and beaux, 
But should their flat-bottoms in darkness get o’er, 
Still Britons they’ll find to receive them on shore. 


Hearts of oak, étc. 


“We'll still make them run and we’ll still make them sweat, 
In spite of the Devil and Brussel’s Gazette. 
Then cheer up, my lads, with one voice let us sing, 
Our soldiers, our sailors, our statesmen, and King. 


Hearts of oak, etc.” 


The great war which established the supremacy of Great 
Britain as a colonising power was ended rather ignominiously 
in 1763 by the Peace of Paris, after the resignation of Pitt and 
Newcastle, and the accession of Lord Bute to power. The new 
Minister increased the general indignation at the peace by 
priding himself on being its adviser, whereupon someone com- 
posed an epigram expressing the public opinion of his incapacity: 


“Say, when will England be from faction freed ? 
When will domestic quarrels cease ? 
Ne’er till that wished for epitaph we read, 
‘ Here lies the man who made the peace.’ ’”! 


And in a similar strain Churchill, the friend of Wilkes, com- 
plained that— 


“France in return for peace and power restored, 
For all those countries, which the hero’s sword 
Unprofitably purchased, idly thrown 
Into her lap, and made once more her own; 
France hath afforded large and rich supplies 
Of vanities full trimmed, of polished lies, 

Of soothing flatteries, which through the ears, 
Steal to and melt the heart; of slavish fears 
Which break the spirit, and of abject fraud 
For which, alas, we need not send abroad.’’? 


1 Wright, Caricature History of the Georges, p. 289. 
® The Times, Churchill's Poems, Edition 1767, iii. p. 66. 
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Discontent with the peace was mingled with sympathy for 
the large numbers of dismissed sailors and soldiers, who roamed 
the country. Their plight is pathetically described by Lang- 
horne in The Country Justice : 

“While yet the palms thy hardy veterans won, 
The deeds of valour that for thee were done, 
While yet the wreaths for which they bravely bled 
Fir’d thy high soul, and flourished on thy head, 
Those veterans to their native shores returned 
Like exiles wandered and like exiles mourned. 

Or left at large, no longer to bewail, 
Were vagrants deemed, and destined to a jail.’”} 


X. 


WHATEVER may be argued against the private character of 
Churchill—“ the comet of a season!” as Byron termed him—it 
cannot be denied that he was a loyal and courageous friend. 
The Court and party had started a paper called The Briton, to 
which Smollett was one of the chief contributors, and in 1762 
John Wilkes inaugurated, as the organ of the popular party, 
an opposition journal to which he gave the title of The North 
Briton. In this he was assisted by Churchill, whose fiercest 
attack on Bute, The Prophecy of Famine (1763), was originally 
designed as an article for the newspaper. It is, at the same 
time, a literary and a political satire, attacking the prevailing 
fashion of the pastoral, somewhat in the manner of Gay, and 
sneering at all the fellow-countrymen of Bute, whether peasants 
or statesmen: 
““* The Scots are poor,’ cries surly English pride; 
True is the charge, nor by themselves denied. 


Are they not then in strictest reason clear, 
Who wisely come to mend their fortunes here ?” 


Their country is bleak and barren, and the poet goes on to 
represent two shepherds, Jockey and Sandy, as retiring for 
shelter to a cave, where they discourse in the correct pastoral 
manner on their lost sweethearts, and their relations fallen in 
the late rebellion. In the midst of their lamentations “ pale 
Famine reared the head ”— 

1 Anderson’s British Poets, xi. 252-253> 
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“““Cease,’ cried the Goddess, ‘ cease, despairing swains, 
And from a parent hear what Jove ordains !” 


She then proceeds to prophesy that their miseries will soon 


be over, for, 
“ Having trod 

For the fixed term of years ordained by God 
A barren desert, we shall seize rich plains, 
Where milk with honey flows, and plenty reigns. 
With some few natives joined, some pliant few 
Who worship interest, and one track pursue. 
There shall we, though the wretched people grieve, 
Ravage at large, nor ask the owner’s leave. ... 
For our advantage shall their harvests grow 
And Scotsmen reap what they disdained to sow... 
Their noblest limbs of counsel will disjoint, 
And mocking, new ones of our own appoint... 
Already is the game of fate begun 
Under the sanction of my Darling Son, 
That son, of nature royal as his name,’ 
Is destined to redeem our race from shame, 
His boundless power, beyond example great, 
Shall make the rough way smooth, the crooked straight, 
Shall for our ease the raging rocks restrain 
And sink the mountains level with the plain. 
Discord, whom in a cavern underground 
With massy fetters their late Patriot? bound. 
Where her own flesh the furious hag might tear, 
And vent her curses to the vacant air. 
Where, that she never might be heard of more, 
He planted Loyalty to guard the door, 
For better purpose shall our chief release, 
Disguise her for a time and call her Peace. 
Lured by that name, fine engine of deceit, 
Shall the weak English help themselves to cheat, 
To gain our love, with honours shall they grace 
The old adherents of the Stuart’s race, 
Who pointed out, no matter by what name, 
Tories or Jacobites, are still the same. 
To soothe our rage, the temporising brood 
Shall break the ties of truth and gratitude, 
Against their Saviour venom’d falsehood frame, 
And brand with calumny their William’s name. .. .’’? 


1 The family name of the Earl of Bute was Stewart. 

2 T.e., the elder Pitt. 

: a Prophecy of Famine, Churchill’s Works, Edition 1767, i. 
104-108. 
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In April, 1763, the famous No. 45 of the North Briton ap- 
peared, and Churchill narrowly escaped being arrested with its 
proprietor. He turned fiercely on the opponents of his friend, 
on Hogarth who had drawn a caricature of the prisoner, and on 
Sandwich, Warburton, and Mansfield, who had attacked him in 
the House of Lords. In The Duellist* he represents the Bishop 
and the two peers as sitting in secret and malevolent counsel 
over their attack on Wilkes: 


“ Around a table, fully bent 
On mischief of most black intent, 
Deeply determined that their reign 
Might longer last, to work the bane 
Of one firm Patriot, whose heart, tied 
To Honour, all their power defied, 
And brought those actions into light 
They wished to have concealed in night. 
Begot, born, bread to infamy 
A Privy Council sat of three, 
Great were their names, of high repute, 
And favoured thro’ the land of Bute.’ 


The satire on Warburton is especially pungent; he was, says 
Churchill: 
“ By his Sire a parson made 
Merely to give the boy a trade, 
But he himself was thereto drawn 
By some faint omens of the lawn, 
And on the truly Christian plan, 
To make himself a gentleman, 
A title, in which form arrayed him, 
Though fate ne’er thought on’t when he made him... .” 


While Sandwich is pilloried as one— 


“Too infamous to have a friend, 
Too bad for bad men to commend,” 


the satire in his case being embittered by the fact that he had 
been one of the former associates of Wilkes and had yet taken 
an active part in collecting proofs against him. Next year, 
when Jemmy Twitcher as he was called (after the rogue in The 
Beggay’s Opera), stood for the High Stewardship of Cambridge, 


1 Churchill’s Works, "dition 1767, vol. ii., p. 168. 
Vv. 
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Churchill renewed his attack in a poem called The Candidate. 
The aspirant and the office were indeed so incongruous that 
they moved even the serious Gray to compose a satire with the 
same title, in which he represents Sandwich as wooing the 
three sisters—Medicine, Law, and Divinity— 


“When sly Jemmy Twitcher had smugged up his face, 
With a lick of Court whitewash and pious grimace 
A wooing he went where three sisters of old 
In harmless society quibble and scold... .” 


He is repelled by Medicine and Law, but Divinity considers 
that too much is made of his moral failings: 


“‘ The Prophet of Bethel, we read, told a lie; 
He drinks—so did Noah! he swears—so do I. 
To reject him for such pecadilloes were odd. 
Besides, he repents—for he talks about God. 
(To Jemmy). 
Never hang down your head, you poor penitent elf, 
Come, kiss me—I’ll be Mrs. Twitcher myself.’’ * 


The attempts of the Court to break up the opposition by 
playing off one section against another, the consequences of 
which are so well exposed by Burke in his Thoughts on the 
Present Discontents, occasioned a general feeling of suspicion; 
no one seemed disinterested, and to some, the Sovereign ap- 
peared the only stable factor in the general confusion. This 
view is expressed by Goldsmith in The Traveller : 


“Calm is my soul, nor apt to rise in arms, 
Except when fast approaching danger warns ; 
But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 
Contracting regal power to swell their own, 
When I behold a factious band agree 
To call it freedom when themselves are free, 
Each wanton Judge new penal statutes draw, 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law . 
Fear, pity, justice, indignation start 
Tear off reserve, and bare my swelling heart; 
Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 
I fly from petty tyrants to the throne.” ? 


1 Gray’s Works, Aldine Edition, p. 87. 
* Goldsmith’s Works, Globe Edition, p. 579. 
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And Cowper, in like strain, idealised and sympathised with the 
King who was doing his best to upset the constitutional equili- 
brium which had been reached with so much difficulty by the 
efforts of the preceding generation.? 

But while all political life seemed a mere greedy scramble 
for office, men recalled with gratitude the disinterestedness of 
the elder Pitt, who was now sinking beneath the weight of years 
and disease. In him, said Cowper, two years after his death— 


““ Demosthenes was heard again. 
Liberty taught him her Athenian strain; 
She clothed him with authority and awe, 
Spoke from his lips, and in his looks gave law. 
His speech, his form, his action, full of grace, 
And all his country beaming in his face, 
He stood, as some inimitable band 
Would strive to make a Paul or Tully stand. 
No sycophant or slave that dared oppose 
Her sacred cause, but trembled when he rose. 
And every venal stickler for the yoke 
Felt himself crushed at the first word he spoke.’’? 


And in another place Cowper, borrowing from Churchill the 
oft-quoted line, 


“ England, with all thy faults I love thee still,’ 


proceeds to lament the loss of the great men who led her safely 
through the perils of the Seven Years’ War: 


“Time was when it was praise and boast enough 
In every clime, and travel where we might 
That we were born her children; praise enough 
To fill the ambition of a private man, 
That Chatham’s language was his mother-tongue, 
And Wolfe’s great name compatriot with his own. 
Farewell those honours, and farewell with them 
The hope of such hereafter; they have fallen, 
Each in his field of glory; one in arms, 
And one in council—Wolfe upon the lap 
Of smiling victory that moment won, 
And Chatham, heart-sick of his country’s sname} 
They made us many soldiers. Chatham still 
Consulting England’s happiness at home, 


1 Table Talk, \l. 63-90. 2 Tbid., ll. 342-353. 
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Secured it by an unforgiving frown 

If any wronged her. Wolfe, where’er he fought, 
Put so much of his heart into his act, 

That his example had a magnet’s force 

And all were swift to follow whom all loved. 
Those suns are set. Oh, rise some other such. 
Or all that we have left is empty talk 

Of old achievements, and despair of new.’’* 


This last passage from The Task was published in 1785, two 
years after Great Britain had, by the Treaty of Paris, acknow- 
ledged the independence of the United States. When the 
quarrel with the American colonies had begun, Chatham and 
Burke had thrown all their influence on to the side of concilia- 
tion; but Chatham’s ill-health prevented him from putting 
forth his old power, and Burke, notwithstanding his gift of 
eloquence, prevailed less with the House than might have been 
expected, and earned the title of the “‘ dinner-bell,’’ because 
members, seeing him rise, and knowing that he would be long, 
immediately sought refreshment. Everyone knows the 
humourous poem of Goldsmith in which Burke’s character is 
inimitably limned— 

““ Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such, 
We scarcely can praise it or blame it too much, 
Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind: 
Tho’ fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat 
To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote; 
Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing while they thought of dining. 
Though equal to all things, for all things unfit; 
Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit; 
For a patriot too cool; for a drudge disobedient; 
And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient. 
In short, ’twas his fate, unemployed, or in place, sir, 
To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor.’’? 


The sentiments of minor poets are seldom in advance of the 
opinion of their age; and those who alluded to the American 
War generally took the popular view that the rebellion was 
unjustifiable, and compared the insurgents to refractory 
children disobeying the wishes of a kind parent. This was 


t The Task, I1., Ul. 233-254. 
? Retaliation, Goldsmith’s Works, Globe Edition, p. 595. 
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the attitude of John Langhorne, who, in his poem The Country 
Justice (1774-6), already mentioned, condemns as licence 
what others defend as liberty, and rebukes Chatham for 
encouraging “ the erring child ”’ in its resistance to the Mother 
Country. 


“ Tllustrious chief; can I your haunts pass by 
Nor give my long-loved liberty a sigh! 
That heavenly plant which long unblemished blew, 
Dishonoured only, only hurt by you! 
Dishonoured when with hardened front you claim 
To deeds of darkness her diviner name! 
For you grim licence strove with Hydra-breath 
To spread the blasts of pestilence and death. 
Here for poor Vice, for dark Ambition there, 
She scattered poison through the social air, 
Yet here, in vain—oh, had her toil been vain 
When with black wing she swept the western main ! 
When with low labour and insidious art 
She tore a daughter from a parent’s heart. 


“And thou, O Chatham, once a nation’s pride, 
Borne on the brightest wave of Glory’s tide ! 
Hast thou the parent spurned, the erring child 
With prospects vain to Ruin’s arms beguiled ? 
Hast thou the plans of dire defection praised 
For the poor pleasure of a statue raised ?’’+ 


Mickle, also, writing in 1782, adjudged in an allegorical 
ballad the respective guilt of the two combatants. He repre- 
sents Queen Emma as attempting to prevent her two sons, 
Edwin (England) and Edgar (America), from fighting. She 
fails, and herself wounded, escapes to the side of a hill, where 
she prophesies the future ruin of Edgar and his remorse for 
having called Denmark—+.e., France—to his aid: 


“* O’er thy proudest castles waving, 
Fed by hell and magic power, 
Denmark towers on high her raven, 
Hatched in Freedom’s mortal hour. 


‘** Cursed be the day detested 
Cursed. be the day profound 
When on Denmark’s spear we rested 
Thro’ thy streets shall loud resound. 


1 Anderson’s British Poets, xi., p. 256. 
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“* To thy brother sad imploring 
Now I see thee turn thine eyes— 
(Hah! in settled darkness low’ring 
Now no more the visions rise !) 


““« But thy raucous soul descending 
To thy sons from age to age, 
Province then from province rending, 
War on war from age to age. 


“‘“ This thy freedom, proudly boasted, 
Hapless Edgar,’ loud she cried— 
With her wounds and woes exhausted 

Down on earth she sank and died.’’! 


Mickle, it is clear, was no wiser than the rest of his country- 
men, who doubted the ability of America to govern herself 
without the aid of Great Britain. 


XI. 


PROFESSOR FIRTH, in his English History in English Poetry, has 
noted how the poets at first hailed the French Revolution with 
sympathy and approval rather than hostility. France had 
indeed for many years been to Englishmen not only their 
personal and inveterate enemy, but the embodiment of tyranny 
on the one hand and of slavish acquiescence in that tyranny on 
the other. When Britons congratulated themselves on the 
fact that they never, ‘‘ never would be slaves,” there was 
probably an implied comparison with the temper of their 
neighbours over the sea, who not only were slaves, but showed 
so little impatience at their condition. Joseph Warton, visiting 
Montauban in 1750, lamented that so fair a country should be 
so oppressed, and contrasted its lot with that of the oak- 
crowned plain of his native land— 


“Tarn, how delightful wind thy willow’d waves, 
But ah! they fructify a land of slaves ! 
In vain thy bare-foot, sun-burnt peasants hide 
With luscious grapes yon hill’s romantic side; 


' Chalmers’ English Poets, xvii., p. 529. 
? English History in English Poetry, Introduction, p. xiv. 
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No cups nectareous shall their toil repay, 

The priest’s, the soldier’s, and the fermier’s prey; 
Vain glows this Sun, in cloudless glory drest, 

That strikes fresh vigour through the pining breast; 
Give me, beneath a colder, changeful sky, 

My soul’s best, only, pleasure, Liberty ! 


“‘ By fierce Bonduca’s shield and foaming steeds; 
By the bold Peers that meet on Thames’s meads: 
By the fifth Henry’s helm and lightning spear; 
O Liberty, my warm petition hear; 
Be Albion still thy joy! with her remain, 
Long as the surge shall lash her oak-crown’d plain.’”! 


Cowper, writing thirty-five years later, delivered himself 
with equal warmth. After a long dissertation on the place of 
the King in the English Constitution, he exclaims: 


“Then shame to manhood, and opprobrious more 
To France than all her losses and defeats, 
Old or of later date, by sea or land, 
Her house of bondage, worse than that of old 
Which God avenged on Pharaoh—the Bastille. 
Ye horrid towers, the abode of broken hearts, 
Ye dungeons and ye cages of despair, 
That monarchs have supplied from age to age 
With music such as suits their sovereign ears, 
The sighs and groans of miserable men ! 
There’s not an English heart that would not leap 
To hear that ye were fallen at last; to know 
That even our enemies, so oft employed 
In forging chains for us, themselves were free. 
For he who values liberty confines 
His zeal for her predominance within 
No narrow bounds; her cause engages him 
Wherever pleaded. ’Tis the cause of man.’ 


But while the poets were thus loud in their condemnation of 
France, they were not blind to the faults of their own country. 
Humanitarianism was in the air; one of the first principles of 
the authors of the French Revolution, the individual value of 
man in whatever class of society he moved, was now an accepted 
axiom with enlightened men. We have seen how Shenstone, 
Dyer, and Cowper protested against the slave trade; and the 
growing feeling of the responsibility of the conquering to the 


1 Verses Written at Montauban in France, 1750. 
2 The Task, Book V., ll. 379-396. 
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conquered races, to which were due in part the attacks on 
Clive and Warren Hastings, is also frequently expressed by the 
poets. Goldsmith in 1764 spoke scornfully of 


‘“‘ The wealth of climes where savage nations roam 
Pillaged from slaves to purchase slaves at home’’? 


—a passage which finds its parallel in Cowper’s lines: 


“ Hast thou, though suckled at fair Freedom’s breast, 
Exported slavery to the conquered East ? 
Pulled down the tyrants India served with dread, 
And raised thyself, a greater, in their stead ? 
Gone thither arm’d and hungry, returned full, 
Fed from the richest veins of the Mogul, 
A despot big with power obtained by wealth, 
And that obtained by rapine and by stealth ? 
With Asiatic vices stored thy mind, 
And left their virtues and thine own behind, 
And, having trucked thy soul, brought home the fee 
To tempt the poor to sell himself to thee. .. .’”? 


Again, in The Task, he laments— 


“That thieves at home must hang, but he that puts 
Into his overgorged and bloated purse 
The wealth of Indian provinces, escapes.’”* 


Langhorne, in the poem already quoted, is even more severe. 
Addressing the country justice he complains that— 


““ Wrapt in kind darkness you no spleen betray, 
When the gilt nabob lacqueys all the way: 
Harmless to you his towers, his forests rise, 
That swell with anguish my indignant eyes, 
While in those towers razed villages I see, 

And tears of orphans watering every tree. 

Are these mock ruins that invade my view ? 
These are the entrails of the poor Gentoo; 

That column’s trophied base his bones supply, 
That lake, the tears that swelled his sable eye.’’ 


1 The Traveller, ll. 387, 388. 

2 Expostulation, ll. 364-375. Cf. Speeches of William Pitt, i. 29. 
“‘ Another set of boroughs and towns, in the lofty possession of English 
freedom, claimed to themselves the right of bringing votes to market. 
... So far from consulting the interests of their country in the choice 
which they made, they held out their borough to the best purchaser, 
and, in fact, they belonged more to the Nabob of Arcot than they did 
to the people of Great Britain.” 

3 The Task, Book I., ll. 736-738. 

‘ Anderson’s British Poets, x1., p. 256. 
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Churchill boldly challenges the right of Europe to her 
Eastern conquests, and declares: 


“ That by no act 
Which nature made, that by no equal pact 
*Twixt man and man, which might, if Justice heard, 
Stand good, that by no benefits conferred, 
Or purchase made, Europe in chains can hold 
The sons of India, and her mines of gold. 
Chance led her there in an accursed hour, 
She saw and made the country hers by power.’’! 


It was, however, comparatively easy to sympathise with the 
oppressed nations beyond the seas. More significant was the 
increasing tendency to dwell on the sorrows of the English 
peasantry and to make them the subject of poetry. Thomson 
in Winter, Gray in the Elegy written in a Country Churchyard, 
Goldsmith in The Deserted Village, had all painted with tender 
feeling the hardships of the poorer classes; and Langhorne 
anticipates Crabbe in his grim portraiture of the agricultural 
labourer. Writing in 1774-1776 he describes the harsh treat- 
ment of the poor by the parish officer: 


“ But chief thy notice shall one monster claim; 
A monster furnished with a human frame— 
The parish-officer ! though verse disdain 
Terms that deform the splendour of the strain, 
It stoops to bid thee bend the brow severe 
On the sly, pilfering, cruel overseer, 
The shuffling farmer, faithful to no trust 
Ruthless as rocks, insatiate as the dust ! 
When the poor hind, with length of years decayed 
Leans feebly on his once subduing spade, 
Forgot the service of his abler days, 
His profitable toil, and honest praise, 
Shall this low wretch abridge his scanty bread, 
This slave, whose board his former labours spread ?’” 


Ten years later Crabbe treated the same theme with greater 
literary ability: 


2 Gotham, Part 1. Churchill’s Poems, Edition 1767,, iii., 90. 
2 Anderson’s British Poets, xi., p- 254- 
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“Nor yet can Time itself obtain for these 
Life’s latest comforts, due respect and ease. 
For yonder see that hoary swain, whose age 
Can with no cares except his own engage; 
Who propped on that rude staff looks up to see 
The bare arms broken from the withering tree, 
On which, a boy, he climbed the loftiest bough, 
Then his first joy, but his sad emblem now. 


* * * * * 


“‘ Oft may you see him, when he tends the sheep, 
His winter charge, beneath the hillock weep, 
Oft hear him murmur to the winds that blow, 
O’er his white locks and bury them in snow, 
When, roused by rage and muttering in the morn, 
He mends the broken hedge with icy thorn. 

‘Why do I live, when I desire to be 
At once from life and life’s long labour free ? 
Like leaves in spring, the young are blown away, 
Without the sorrows of a slow decay; 
I, like yon withered leaf, remain behind 
Nipp’d by the frost, and shivering in the wind; 
There it abides till younger buds come on, 
As I, now all my fellow swains are gone; 
Then from the rising generation thrust, 
It falls, like me, unnoticed to the dust.’ ’’! 


In the almost contemporary Task, Cowper describes the 
return of the waggoner through snow and tempest to his 
family, who crowd in darkness round the embers of the brush- 
wood fire: 


“ The taper soon extinguished, which I saw 
Dangled along at the cold finger’s end, 
Just when the day declined, and the brown loaf 
Lodged on the shelf, half eaten, without sauce 
Or savoury cheese, or butter costlier still. 
Sleep seems their only refuge; for, alas! 
Where penury is felt, the thought is chained, 
And sweet colloquial pleasures are but few. 
With all this thrift they thrive not. All the care 
Ingenious parsimony takes, but just 
Saves the small inventory, bed and stool, 
Skillet and old carved chest, from public sale.’’? 


1 The Village, 1783, Book I. 
2 The Task, 1785, Book IV., ll. 391-402. 
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Such passages prove that the educated classes were becoming 
conscious of the inarticulate sufferings of the poor. But, 
almost simultaneously, the working man was himself finding a 
voice. It was in 1784 that Burns composed the oft-quoted poem, 
Man was made to Mourn, in which occur the famous stanzas: 


“Many and sharp the num’rous ills 

Inwoven with our frame ! 

More pointed still we make ourselves 
Regret, remorse and shame ! 

And man, whose heaven erected face 
The smiles of love adorn— 

Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn ! 


“See yonder poor o’er laboured wight, 
So abject, mean and vile, 
Who begs a brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil; 
And see his lordly fellow-worm 
The poor petition spurn, 
Unmindful tho’ a weeping wife 
And helpless offspring mourn. 


“ Tf I’m designed yon lordling’s slave— 

By nature’s law designed— 

Why was an independent wish 
E’er planted in my mind ? 

If not, why am I subject to 
His cruelty, or scorn ? 

Or why has man the will and pow’r 
To make his fellow mourn ?’’* 


Two years later (1786) Burns addressed a half serious, half 
jocular birthday letter to the King, in which he refers to the 
loss of the American Provinces, blaming the Ministers for their 
bad legislation and for the increased taxes: 


“Tis very true, my sovereign King, 

My skill may well be doubted; 

But Facts are chiels that winna ding, 
An’ downa be disputed: 

Your royal nest, beneath your wing, 
Is e’en right reft and clouted, 

An’ now the third part of the string, 
An’ less will gang about it, 

Than did ae day. 


1 Burns’ Works, Oxford Edition, p. 1Io. 
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‘‘ Far be’t frae me that I aspire 

To blame your legislation, 

Or say ye wisdom want, or fire, 
To rule this mighty nation. 

But faith! I muckle doubt, my Sire, 
Ye’ve trusted ministration 

To chaps wha in a barn or byre 
Wad better fill’d their station 

Than courts yon day. 


“ And now ye’ve gien auld Britain peace 

Her broken skins to plaister, 

Your sair taxation does her fleece 
Till she has scarce a tester... . 

For me, thank God! my life’s a lease, 
Nae bargain wearing faster, 

Or faith! I fear that with the geese 
I shortly boot! to pasture 

*I the craft some day. 


“Tm no mistrusting Willie Pitt 
When taxes he enlarges 
(An’ Will’s a true guid fallow’s get? 
A name not envy spairges) 
That he intends to pay your debt, 
An’ lessen a’ your charges; 
But God’s sake ! let nae saving fit 
Abridge your bonnie barges 
An’ boats this day.” * 


The former ploughman proceeds to admonish two future 
kings, the Prince of Wales and Prince William; the first on his 
dissipations, among which is mentioned rattling ‘‘ dice with 
Charlie ’’ (t.e., Charles Fox), and the second on his iove affair 
with Mrs. Jordan. Truly, democracy was beginning to stir ! 


1 Must needs. 2 Child. 
3 Burns’ Works, Oxford Edition, pp. 68, 69. 
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